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Vol. 1 A Permanent Picture Record of the Second Great War No. 17 



Tb« f llaM ftQht el the three Brltiah oruleere, " AchiMee." ** AJexi" end Ixeter,” egelnet the “ Admiral Orel Spee ” turned the eyee of 
the world upon three of theee ehipa of the Brltleh Navy whoae part In aea warfare le no leea important, no >eoe haaardeue, yet oenerally far 
leoa epeefAwlor than that of the oapltal ahlpe that flpht fleet aettone. The oruleere, ranplng from 4,000 to 10,000 tone, keep the Sevan Seat 
lor the Alllea and are ec dt t ered atJ over the world. More le the eoene on the deok of one of them engaged in patrolling the North Sea at 
aunoot. In the dletanoe ie another orwloor, and overhead epeeda a flight of R.A.F. reoonnaleeanoa airoraft. 

Photo. PUtul A'rot 
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The War IttvatraUd 


December 391A, 1939 


Britain’s Army Is in the Front Line Again 

Shortly before Christmas there came the news that the British Army in France was 
not only “in the line** but bad suffered its first casualties in patrol action 

against the foe. 


A lmost twenty-one years after they 
fired their last shot in the 
Great War—it was just before 
eleven on the morning of November 11, 
1918, just outside Mons—^the British 
were in action again against the same foe, 
although under very different circum¬ 
stances. In 1918 they were engaged in 
open warfare pursuing the defcate<l and 
demoralized invader. Now they had 
their places in the greatest system of 
[Ktrraanent fortifications which the world 
has ever seen—that Maginot Line which 
marks the impregnable front of the 
tiefenders of civilization and culture in 
the West. 

The fact that British troops were 
actually in the front lino and had ex¬ 
changed shots with the enemy came out 
in connexion with King George's visit 
to France early in December. Shortly 
after he had arrived back in London, it 
was announced that bis Majesty bad 
inspected troops who had ouly just come 
in from the forward positions in which 
they had been in fighting contact with 
the enemy. The names of no regiments 
were mentioned, but it was understood 


that the men were drawn from some 
of the most famous of the Midland imits. 

It is not to be understood that 
the British were occupying any of 
the great underground fortresses of the 
Line; that responsibility falls to the 
French fortress troops who have been 
specially chosen for the task. Those 
fortresses arc like battleships, and the 
men who man them must hrst be sub¬ 
jected to years of training and arduous 
preparatiun. 

But in between the forts and far out 
in the “ No-man’s land ” which stretches 
right up to the wire in front of the 
Si^ritHl Line, there is a complicated 
network of outposts and a stretch of 
territory of varying width which is 
systematically patrolled. It is in this 
area, in between sectors held by Freucb 
troops, that the advaiir^i guard of the 
British Army in France has now taken 
up its position. British troops have 
their eyes glued to their periscopes in 
the most advanced observation posts; 
British soldiers have their guns mounted 
and ready to ffre in the concrete machine- 
gun posts; at dawn and dusk they 


stand to at the parapet; when uight 
falls British patrols move out into the 
dark and dangerous zone in search of 
prisoners and information. 

Occasionally in these nocturnal peram¬ 
bulations they have come into contact 
with German patrols making a similar 
rcconoai&sancc. It was in such a clash 
on the front at Bnschdorf, near the 
Luxemburg frontier that—according to a 
French report—these hardy Midlanders 
hrst used rifle and bomb against the 
enemy. A night or two later there was 
a similar clash. Attacks were driven 
off or frustrated, bombs thrown, shots 
exchanged, and the information brought 
back was of the greatest value. 

First British Casualties 

On December 17 the first casualties 
of the B.E.F. since they took over a 
sector of the Maginot Line were an¬ 
nounced officially in the words : “ Tho 
British now have their wounded and 
even their dead on French soil once 
again." 

One of the casualties was an infantry 
sergeant-major of sixteen years* service, 



H oa m laM dMp*p*C« threw HlUer elieuM etlempt • breek-tltrouoh m* UieWeetern Frent, M will have many formidable ebetaolee t« evereeme 
befere he can even approach tlM eirtwerfca of the RSaelnat Line. Here Ic a typical one, a battary of French lOS-mm. punc, cpalvaicnt ta Sl-ln. 
The man with hie hnnd ralcad hno Juct ftrod the gun. Tba gunc af tha Franeh artillary, meat of which are built at the famouc SehncMfcr- 

Orowcot worfca, arc c cocnd to none In dccign nnd workmanchlp. 

hMo, PUnM Ntm 
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Taking the Discomfort of War in Their Stride 
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Th«M thrM m«n «f th* Prittati KxpMlitlonary Fore* art taking tha mud. an thay taka all alkar diaoamforta, in thair atrida. Rain haa baan 
aa haavy and oonatani in tha epaning montha of thia war aa It waa In tha autumn of 1B14, but It haa not oauaad quita tha aama aouta diaoomfort 
«A tha troooa aa It did than, for thay ara ocoupylng oarafully praparad poaltiona and tha ground la not pitted with abail holaa that ouiekly 

bacoma quagmiraa aa It waa twanty-flwa yaaro ago. 

Pk'Ao. PnU\h OArid/. CroK'N ( oOf'f'zAl 
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That grMt rang* of linkod fortpooo— wbleh io Nnown u tho Moginot Uno io to Iho grootoot pooolblo oxUnt oolf-oonteiood and o«lt*ouppoptlng, 
•o that tho troopo who man It hava only th# diaoomforta of oomparativoly eoaftnad opaeo and eonotant aKIflolal light to oontond with. Thor# 
■ro ampio otoroo of food and woH-oqwlpp^ kltohona aro providod. Loft, tho midday moat io boing oorvod many to«t wndorground. Right, a 
RoMu la taking It oaay in hio raat'timo lying on tho top of an undorground log eabin which hao boon namod " Cabin—Atl'o Wall.'* 

fkolo. rianet Stwt 



who waa visited in hospital somewhere 
behind the line by Mr. T^ouglas Williams, 
War Correapoudent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph.” The sergeant-major h.^ 
been instruoted to take a small party 
from a well-known Midland county 
reginn'iit out on patrol. The night was 
bitterly cold with occasional flurries of 
snow, nnd pitch dark. The little band 
set out on its reconnaissance into ‘‘Xo- 
man’s land,” worming its way over rough 
ground, sometimes crawling through holes 
half fdh'd with water or cutting its way 
through old rusty wire. 

.411 went well until they approached 
a gully. Then all of a sudden a mine 
went up -nndor their very feet it 8(*emed 


—and several were wounded, including 
tho stTgeant-major. Though bleeding 
profusely from his arm wounds the lattci 
rallied his men and [iiu^hed on through 
the darkness in the hof'c of catching anj 
(jerniaiu that there might be about. A 
volley was tired into the unknown, but 
there was no reply and the party returned 
to att(‘nd to its wounded. Those were 
then carried back across two miles of 
broken ground, and before dawn the 
party arrived in safety and tumbled into 
our linos. 

So Christmas 1930 repeats in some 
measure those four war Christmases of 
1914 to 1917. British troops arc once 
again in the front line. 


Day by day a»d ntgbt by nigbt tba Franah Army far in trant of tha Magmot Lina kaapa a watch on ovary movamant of tha Oarman Army, ao that 
a aurpriaa attatek at any tima la impoaalbla. Contra lalt la a Franeh obaarvaUon poat aguippad with tha lataat Inatrumanta looking out tawarda 
tba Oarman lloaa. Tha taking of prioonara la ona of tha main abjacta of tha patrola. It ia work of axtrama dangar and tha Franeh troopo who 
woluntaar for it ara known aa "Oroupaa Fraaao.'' Abova, aoma of tham ara in training, PJtoios, Plant! Semt and Courtesy o{ trench Eml'anf 
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First to Arrive for Christmas in ‘Blighty’ 




Th« bwa drivar graata thia 
Mldiai* of kba ■.K.F. wIkK 
• haorty hondahaka and 
wialiaa h(m a Marry Ohrlat- 
maa. Uandon may ba dark, 
but It'a a waiooma aigbt to 
him and no blaokar than 
Uia forward aroaa In Franco. 


A aoldlor of tha B.K.F. 
grootino bio littta daughtar 
on arrivat homo. Ha kaa 
owan got a aprlg of mlatlatoa 
faaianad to kta rifla, oo tha 
wifa will gat a graatlng, too. 

Photo, TopitMl 


Olad to ba back T Wall, you havo 
only to look at thair taeoa I Thaaa 
■rttlah aoldlara hava Juat arrivad 
on loava, among tha flrot batch 
homo from Franoa. 


Ono of many happy aoanaa 
aa tha laava man arrivad. 
A aargaant laavaa tha 
atation with hla kit, whila 
tha lady ahowldaro tha 
rifla happily. To oldar 
roadara awah aoanaa will 
ba raminiacant of laava 
tralna twantyflva yaara 
ago, but with tha vHal 
diflaranaa that thaaa man 
hava notooma from aaanaa 
of alaughtar and flith. 


Phelei, Fox 


Hara aro aoma of tha flrat 
arrivala for Chrlatmaa 
laava, and thara'a no 
mlataking tha way thay 
faal about It. Won't thay 
ba glad to gat all that kit 
off r Anyhow It ia not 
ologgod with mud aa thair 
lathara* waa. Lika tha 
B.K.F. of tha laat war 
laava ia a dalight, but 
fortunataly It la without 
tha haunting foar of a 
gulch roium to war’a 
worat hbfTora. 
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The War tlliutraled 


December 29(A, 1939 


Here’s To a Day’s Good Deed Well Done! 


THK British aeldlsr* In 
Francs dtirlng ths last 
war won ths ansotionats 
admiration of ths French 
civilian population by thstr 
rsadinsss to land a tend In 
any task In which thsir hsip 





was nssdsd. Bo again Ite 
soldisrs of 1039 arc giving 
praetieal proof of ths fact 
that ths allianos has same* 
thing mors than military 
slgnMIcancs. Hsrs ws have 
an Instance. A Frsnoh wins 
msretent’a van has over* 
turned In a ditch. Some 
British light tanks have 
corns along and at one# take 
ths Job In tend. Three of 
them are temasssd to ths 
van to begin ths work of 
salvage (right). 








CUOH achangs 
as this from 
ths ordinary 
routine Is very 
wstcomo to ths 
Tommisa, and 
all traffic is held 
up while ths 
wsrk of salvage 
is in progress. 
Above loft, the 
tanks are ready 
to give ths long 
pull, ths strong 
pull,and ths pull 
together that 
should prove lr> 
resistible. 8uo> 
csssfol H was, 
and ths wins 
merchant's van 
Is back on tbs 
roadwithnsitter 
be It tea nor 
bones broken. 
It Is now his 
turn to do his 
day's good dead 
by depleting 
bis stoek with 
no niggardly 
tend (IsK). 




Dtcember 29ih, 1039 The War IttuMraied SI9 

Finland Was Not Stalin’s Birthday Present 


Still little Finland fought on against what might have seemed 
irresistible odds. Weather and native valour kept the invader at 
bay—for the time being. 


S taun’s sixtieth birthday feU on 
December 21, and the Commissan 
in tho Kremlin had planned, it 
would seem, a birthday present of miir.h 
more than ordinary magnitude—nothing 
loss, in fact, than a conquered Finland. 
Their kindly intention was defeated, 
however, by the Finns, who to the 
Kussians’ surprise protested in the 
strongest and most unmistakable fashion 
against their incoqx>ration in the Soviet 
sphere. When the anniversary of Stalin’s 
natal day dawned, it found his troops 
lighting dc.sperately to retain those 
frontier teiTitorie.s which were all they 
bad so far managed to seize. 

The Red Army started tho invasion 
with an immense 8ui>erionty of men, 
'planes, tanks, and all the other material 
of war. Three weeks later their advance 
beyond their own border nowhere ex¬ 
ceeded twenty miles, and much of the 
territory occupied had been abandoned 
by the Finns for tactical reasons. Neither 
Helsinki nor any of the towns in the 
industrial region in the south had been 
taken; even the bombing of the first 
two days of the war was not repeated 
till Dec. 19—owing, perhaps, to the dis- 


Russiaiis in the isthmus and north of 
Lake Ijadoga, but each in tuni failed to 
break the Finnish lines. Thousands of 
casimlties wore incurred, and in one day 
14 of the Soviet tanks were destroyed. 

In the far north, where the winter 
night was almost continuous, Petsamo 
changed hands time and again, until 
eventually the Finns left it as a burning 
ruin. Snlroijaervi, where arc the famous 
Anglo-American nickel mines, was the 
scene of fierce fighting, and although the 
Finos were ultimately comjMilled to with¬ 
draw, they had time to put the mining 
machinery out of action. To the south, 
the Russian drive across the “ waist ” 
of Finland with a view to reaching tho 
shores of tho Gulf of Bothnia and the 
railway at Oulu (Uleaborg), seemed to 
be halted after an initial success. 

A special correspondent of the “ Daily 
Telegraph,” writing from Rovaniomi on 
this front on December 15, said that the 
shooting of the Finnish marksmen was 
deadly. The weather, moreover, was 
terrible. “ If the Russians do not huddle 



WK«n fl*d Army hM bMn drlvan baetc 
by th« Pinna afttr an attamptad advanea, 
tha FInniata Army ftaa aaquirad many 
Irophlaa. Thia young Finn haa aaaurad a 
Rwtalan award aa a aouvanlr. 
AttotUltd Prtu 



covery that the bombing of civilians was 
an activity in which both parties could 
engage. The propaganda leaflet raids 
carried out by Finnish 'planes on Lenin¬ 
grad may also have played their part in 
Helsinki's lengthy immunity. 

In the Karelian Isthmus the main 
forces of tho Red Array made little 
progress, and despite the claims of the 
Moscow wireless, the Mannerheim Line 
w'AS not breached in any spot. Offensive 
after offensive wa.s launched by the 


Tho Finn* havo not hooiUUd to lay waota tbotr oountry to ohook tho Ruoalan advaneo. LoR, 
a FInniah aoldlar la proparIng to blow up a houao that might provldo uaoful eovor for tho 
•nomy. Abovo aro tank trapo In front of tho Mannorhoim Lino. K haa boon otatod that 
tho FInno havo doatrovod or caoturod SSO Ruoolan tanko. 
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TKi« map of Pinlond indiootoo all tho aoctora in whioh land operationa aro now in proproaa and 
th# towna and villagaa prominant in tha war nawa. TIm Rwaaian atratagio plan of eatting off 
tha nortfiarn Finniah forcaa from thoaa in thaaouth by atriking aoroaatha "waiat” laaxplalnad. 
Tha Karalion latbmua wbara tha flghtina haa baan ftarcaat, ia ahown In tha amalt Inaet. 


Abova, a Sovlai bombar of tha twin-anglnad 
typa brought down by Finniah gunflra. 

It diaptaya tha fiva-pemtad Rad Star. 

i‘koto, Ktytton: 

together,” he said, they die of cold. If 
they do crowd together rouud tbeir camp 
firtM, Finnish sentries pick them off one 
at a time without wasting u single shot.” 
He talked with some of the miserably* 
clod Uussian prisoners in the Petsamo 
area. ” One of them,” he wrote, “ bad 
only trousers and jacket. Only officers 
have vests and pants. Many corpses have 
been found clad in women’s underclothes, 
looted from a co-operative store outside 
Petsamo. A captured Kua«ian lieutenant 
showed me with pride a }>air of corsets 
he was wearing. ‘ They keep me warm.' 
ho said.” 

War in the Arctic 

Fighting in a winter-blasted desert 
with a temperature of 20 degrees below 
freezing, and every building burnt to the 
ground, the plight of the invaders—many 
of whom were reported to have come 
from Soviet Asia—was pitiable. Their 
difficulties may have been enhanced by 
errors in leadership. Not only were the 
officers unused to warfare under such 
conditions, but they were said to be under 
the contr(^ of civilian political commis¬ 
sars, who assumed responsibility not only 
for the political morale of tho troops but 
for the actual conduct of oi>crations. This 
arrangement can hardly have conduced 
to success in battle; and, furthermore, 
the officers of the Red Army have been 
so purged and re-purged of recent years 
that their fighting efficiency may well 
have been affected. 

In the war of words, Moscow still main¬ 
tained its quaint attitude that the Soviet 
Union was not at war with Finland. 
This was true if Finland indeed cxinsisted 
of that little comer of “ No-man's land ” 
which was alleged to be under the control 
of ‘‘ President ” Kuusinen and bis 
“ People’s Government of tlic Ucmociatie 
Republic of Finland.” That Finland 
which was defending itself so resolutdy 
—that Finland which, as President 
Kallio declared in his broadcast to the 
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Tkt H'or lUtutraud 


Dettmber 29<A, 1930 


War’s Tempest Blows Fiercely in the North 


Tht War lUaMrated 


Deetmber 29fA, 1930 


No ‘Picnic’ in Finland for the Red Army 


Finnish Army, preferred death to Bol¬ 
shevism—was not, 80 Moscow declared, 
the real Finland, but the “ clique of 
Mannerheim and Tanner.” 

Such an a.s8ertion carried little weight 
with the outside world, which watched 
with unconcealed admiration a little 
people fighting to maintain its indepen¬ 
dence. The I^eague of Nations on Decem¬ 
ber 14 took the unprecedented step of 
declaring that “ by its action against the 
Finnish State the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has placed itself out- 
sido the League of Nations. It follows 
that the U.S.S.R. is no longer a member 
of the League.” 






PaM«r«-by In M««eow ar* liatanlng to tho 
wiroloaa ol a oar broadoaoting tho offloiaMy 
garblodot«nrbr*rtuaoiana<lvaneo in Finland. 

Piolot. PUnei A’rrt, I'tfUrtI Prtst anJ Ktyil^nj 

Considerable material assistance was 
rendered, but, as a Finnish ajKikcsman 
declared, “a small land like Finland with 
3,000,000 people cannot be expected for 
ever to hold Russia with 180,000,000. 
Finland is fighting desperately for her 
life--a life which may last several months, 
possibly several years. But the big 
Hussitin l>oar is after the small Finnish 
dog, and though the dog may escape for 
a time, the )>ear must win in the end. 
Will all countries of the world stand by 
and see Finland slowly devoured . . . ? 


On th« flrnl day ol th* RuMian campaign Vtipurl waa amongtha 
towna on which bomba wore dropped by the Rod Air Force. Tbay 
atrwofc houaoa and atreat tralTla. Above Isatramear aot on firo by 
a Ruaolan Inoandlary bomb. 


The Flnna hava found a trwaty ally In Winter. Tomparaturaa aa low aa SO dagroot bolow xaro and baavy lalla ol anow have prasantad 
..oii a idai able di«Waw H laa to tha Ruaatoaa. Anow haa, moroovar, bean moat uaoful aa camouflaga. LaH la a Flnnlah gun In a wood with tha 
ordinary aamauWaga a««h as la to bo found on tho Wootorn Front. Right la aoch oamouRoga oo anow providaa. la tha oantro of thia photo* 
graph la a FInnIah eoldlar wearing ana of tha whita camouflaga ooats aaan In paga 4SS. Hla faoa, walat baft and a glova afona era vielbla. 
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The ir<jr lllnitruUd 


December 20/A, 1939 


British Submarines’ Best Week—So Far 

The successes achieved by British submarines in ihe course of the previous week were 
disclosed on Monday evening, December 18, in a broadcast by Mr. Winston Churchill 
and statements issued by the Admiralty. The full story of the “ Graf Spec,'* including 
Mr. Churchill's comments, appears in pages 526-530. 


M r. Cbuiichill began hia broadcast 
by expressing the satisfaction 
felt at the news that the pocket 
battleship “ Graf Spec ” had met her 
doom. He then proceeded : 

Hero at homo in the North Sea oar British 
Ruhluarinee have bad tho best week I can 
rcniciiibcr in this w tho last war. British sub* 
niarities suffer from tho sorious disadvantage 
that tbey have very few targets to attack. They 
aro uot allowed by the custom of the sea anti 
by the conventions to which we have subscribed 
to sink merchant ships without warning, or 
without being able to provide for the safety of 
the merchant crows. British submarines do not 
wage war on neutral vessels. They do not 
attack burablo fishing boats. They bavo to 
work for the most among the minefields 
and in the strongly defended waters of tbo Heli¬ 
goland Bight. It is only when a German warship 
is sightcti that they arc able to use their power 
and skilL 

\ FTBR giving an account of the exploits 
of the British submarines “ Salmon ” 
nnd “Ursula” (both of which aro illus* 
trated opposite) Mr. Churchill went on: 

Tho Nazi Navy and Air Foreo are venting 
their wrath for these heavy blows by rcdouUing 
their efforts to sink tho fishing-smacks and 
flrown the flMhermen in the North Sea ; anti all 
ycslorday and today their Air Force has been 
trying to bomb inaividnal unarmed merchant 
ships, including an Italian ship, which wt're 
moving up and down tho East Coast of Britain. 
They hare even in sorao cases n»clunt'-gtmnc<l 
tho sailors on the decks of these unarmed 
merehant shijM and dsliiiig-boats. I am glad to 
tell yon that the In-at of their fury has far ex* 
t-evded the accuracy of their aim. Out of twenty* 
four sliips attacketi hr bomba yesterday and 
today, ouiy six small boats engaged in fishing 
and oiw small coasting >*cssel have been sunk, 
ami tho bulk of the oUmiv, includiag tho Italian, ‘ 
liaro not even been bit t>y the many bombs 
ca.-«t upon them. 

Tlieso outrages arc tlm tactics of a guilty 
regime which feels tho long ann of sea power 
lai«l upon its shoulder. 

Although German mines of all kinds arc being 
scattered profusely upon the approaches to our 
inland, I am able to tell you tonight that the 
wholo vast movement of British traffic is pro* 
cx-eding, I will not say unimpeded, but unintcr* 
niptod : mul that yesterday the leading division 
of the ^nadian Amw, strongly escorted across 
t iio ocean and guarded by our main Battle Fleet, 

• lisciubarkod safely and smoothly in one of our 
liarbourt, for a period of intensive training in 
England beforo joining their British and French 
comrades on tho Western Front. 

IV/f R- Churchill then paid a tribute to 
the work of the First Sea Ix>rd, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, 
the Naval Staff at the Admiralty, and 
Sir Charles Forbes, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Main Fleet, and concluded : 

But. after ail, no leadership or expert naval 
direction oould bo successful unless it was sup* 
ftortod by tho whole body of officers and men 
of the Navy. It is upon these faithful, trusty 
servants in the great snips anil cruisers that the 
bnnien falls directly day after day. in particu¬ 
lar tho flotillas of destrov'crH, of submarinfs 
watching in tlto throat ot the £ll)c, of anti¬ 
submarine craft, of minesweepers multipi^ing 
on all our coasts, all these have undergone smu 
are undeigoing a toil and strain which only 
those who arc informed in detoil of their efforts 
can understoud. The chance of honour camo 


suddenly to the three cruisers engaged in the 
South Atlantic'. . . . But if the calf bad come 
elsewhere in the o<*cans or in the narrow seas, 
skill aii<l courago of equal quality would have 
been forthcoming. . . . 

^HE Admiralty’s communique on tbo 
feot of the small submarine “ Ursula ” 
briefly stated that: 

H.M. Submarine “Ursula" reports that she 
sauk one Koeln class cruiser at the mouth of tho 
Kibe ou Thursday, December 14. 

The cruiser was setented by six German 
destroyer*. 

What' Salmoa * Did to (be GerBan Cruisers 
A fortnight’s adventures of the sub- 
marine “ Salmon ” were described 
‘n a longer statement; 

The Bubinarioc had not long been in her patrol 
area before the sighted a big*tyno U-boat. Tbo 
U-boat was steaming fast on tM surface, irith 
all the self-assurance of a newly painted vessel 
outward bound in search of Iron Crosses. 

She was a trifle too sclf-confldeot. Tho 
British submarine manoeuvred quickly to the 
attack. A few minutes later tho (orpcdiMs wero 
fired. In the British submarine there were n few 
moments of agonizing suspense. Then there 
oauM} a shattering cspto.rion. 

Through his periscope the commander of the 
British submarine saw a Minding flash. This 
was followed b; a deafening explosion, and the 
wreckage was thrown at least 200 feet Into the air. 

\ few da^* of routine patrol followed. Tlicii 
Olio moniiitg the engines of a large ship uoro 
heard on tho hydrophones. The submaiino 
came (o periscope deiuh to investigate—ami 
fouml tho " Bremen,'' pride of the Gennou 
mercantile marine, steaming (last. 



Hsr« ta a small flahing vsomI of the typo 
which hsvo boon ottoekod by Nasi airmon. 
who dreppod bomba and maohino-gunnod 
tho erows. Pholo, hu 


In fact. It would have been impossible for (he 
capUio of the submarine to have missed such • 
great target—had he decided to lire at It; but 
be did not so decide. 

Ho knew that under International Law 
iiu-n-bant ships must not be sunk except in the 
i-Hso of persistent refusal to stop when sum¬ 
moned ; and be had dofinito orders from the 
.Admiralty that war at tea was to be conducted 
in strict aecordanco with International I^aw. 

Having surfaced, the subrasrinc signalled by 
daylight lamp, “Stop instsotly." tiiat is the 
international code nignal “ K.” Tho “ Bremen " 
took no notice. The commander of the sub- 
marioo at once gave tbo order for his gun to be 
loaded so that a shot could be fired itirosa the 
bows of tho “ Bremen ” , . . . 

Tbo warning shot was never fircil. German 
nircraft apmared overhead and forccil the sub¬ 
marine to dive. In smte of being foreeil to divo 
the submarine could easily navo fiml six 
torpedoes into the “ Bremen " as she divcii, 
for she was already on the attacking course. 

But In that ease the dictates of International 
Law would not hare been complied with. So (he 
“ Bremen " was allowed to proceed on her way 
unharmed. 

Rather Ices than 24 hour* after the *' Bremen " 
bad (wssed, tbo submarine was again cruwiii-.; 
submerged, keeping a look-out through tho 
periscope, when ships wero sighted. On closer 
investigation those proved to be the two German 
battlo-cruisct*, “ Schamhorst" and “ Gnei- 
senau," and one of the poekct-battU'shiiw, uitli 
three eniiaers in company. 

At first it appeurcil that the Britixh ^iibmarinn 
would bn uimblc to do more than report Iho 
fart that the cnem}’ was at sea, hi.4 strength, 
position and coarse; for the enemy i«hip.s a'cro 
steering so that they would jnuw a long way 
from the submarine. 

Just as the submarine commander was giving 
up all hope ot being able to attack, however, the 
enemy cruisers altered course so as to pass within 
torpedo range of the submarine. 

\ few iiiinutee later the sights of the unseen 
and uususpovted submarine canic on. tibn fired 
m torpedoes, on slightly different courses. 

ft would hare been au easy matter lor her to 
have fiml all torpedoes at one t-ruiser. ami thus 
made certain of sinking one ship. But she firctl 
them at different aaglcs, hoping thereby to 
disable ntoro than one ship and thiu do more 
towards provoking tbo fli'ct action for which 
the British Navy is for ever hoping. 

The first torpMo bit the cruiser “ Ix“ipzig.’’ 
There *'aa a pause of only a minute. Then two 
more terrific explosions told that two other 
torpeiloea had found their mark—almost 
(ertaiiily upon the second heavy cruiser of tbo 
“ Kluochcr " class. 

The submarine, however, could not wait to 
(Irtcrmioc the exact result of her attack. The 
enemy were after her. She had to dive deep and 
try to elude her puTBuers by steering a zigzag 
course at high spi^ at a eonsidiTablc depth. 

Though the submarine was hunted and depth- 
charged fur two hours, these tactics proved 
successful. It was not until after dark that tbo 
British submarirte returned to Uio scene of her 
kill. Then she found an area of nearly four square 
miles of sea thickly coated in oil fuel.... 

It seems rertain that at least one heavy 
cniiser, in addition to the “ Leipzig," was badly 
damagixl and that at least one of the ships might 
well have failed to teach port. 

The oflScers and crew of tho “Salmon ’ wero 
amazed when their entry into harbour was tho 
oceasiui) fur tbc sounding of the sirens of every 
ship present. 

They hail had an amazingly eventful fortnight 
on the enemy’s “ front doontep ” in which, 
emulating the feats of Drake, they had cffeetivclv 
singed the Fuehrer's moustache. 
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They Singed the Fuehrer’s Moustache! 




I'luio. ftumn. SotUhu* 


Har« ar* two aubmarinao whoaa oaploita ara daoorlbod ia tha Admiralty atatamania oppeaHa. 
Tbo "Salmon " (abeva) waa oomplatod In ISM and bar aurfaoodlaplaoamant la STO tana. Sba 
oarrioa 40 man and onaS>ln. gun, ona maoblna-gun, and aU S>ln.t4rpodo tuboa. Tba MO-ton 
"Urawla " (balaw), taunobod In Fobriiary IMS, to ona of tba amallaot at BrHlab onbmarinoa. 

Pk«tM, Fex an<f Ctntfxl Prtu 


Jn his broadcast on December 18, Mr. 

Winston Churchill said : ** The exploits 
of H.M. Submarine * Salmon ' last week arc 
remarkable and praiseworthy in the highest 
degree. First, she blew to pieces by a volley 
of torpedoes one of the larger German 
U'boats which was going out upon a raiding 
foray. Secondly, she rightly alMtained from 
torpedoing the * Bremen * when that enor- 
mous ship was at her mercy. Her third 
encounter was the most important. On 
Thursday last she observed through her 
periscope the German Fleet proceeding to 
sea on one of its rare excursions. She Hrcd 
six torpedoes at the cruiser squadron which 
was accompanying the German battle* 
cruisers, and hit one 6,000>ton cruiser with one 
torpedo, and a second cruiser of equal size 
with two. These cruisers may have bMn able 
to limp home—although that is by no means 
certain in the case of one—where they will be 
out of action for many a long month," 


LUul.-Oommpnd«^ O. O. 
Fblllip*. wbp wu In eom* 
mand PI H.M. bybrnarln* 
" Urpula." 


\ FTEB bis remarks about the ** Salmon” 
quoted above, Mr. Winston 
Churchill spoke of another exploit 
scarcely less meritorious. 

“ Now, today,*’ said Mr. Churchill, 
*' H.M. Submarine ‘ Ursula ’ reports that 
on the I4th she sank a 6,00(l>ton cruiser of 
the ‘ Koein* class, although it was surrounded 
by German destroyers. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of the total German cruiser strength 
has been sunk or put out of action in a single 
week, and that the same week in which almost 
on the other side of the globe the pocket 
battleship ‘Graf Spee’ met her inglorious end.” 

The Admiralty communique announc¬ 
ing this success is printed in the opposite 


PBgC. Thp Oprmpn erwlppr punk by tbp " Ui-pw1p " in tbp Hpligpland Bight wai plthpr tba " Kpain," 

thp "Kopniapbprg," pr thp " Kmrlppubp." Thpy arp oruipprp pf 4,000 tpna, with nina B.t guna 
and twalva Si-In. torpadp twbPP. Tbayaacb carry twppatafMiltalraraft. Abova la tba " Kpalb*** 


Ph^ot, Centrxl Prat tmi RmtuU, SomlHu* 
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‘Taken in Wartime’—At Least So They Said! 




Qarman pholo^r-ph raproduoad am 
cMatai fori at tha moutli of Moray FIrlh. 
Tha battarlaa ara markad A and tha 
barracka B.” 

^iiE photographs in this page and in 
that opposite have been widely 
published in Oermuny as Nazi propaganda 
to prove Gcrmany’a superiority in tho 
air. Tho line of reasoning Is that if 
German aeroplanes cun (ly at will over 
places in Britain our air defences must 
be iinpote4it and onr fighters useless 
against the vastly superior German air 
force. How totally devoid of truth is such 
a statement has been proved repeatedly 
by the comparative ease with which all tho 
raids of bombers have been beaten off. 


Wie Hiey> 


Thio Imuo of Oormoay'o toromo t Itluoiratod popor Borltn 

Kluotrolod •fournol), who** eevor ia Mdn lop loH* oowialw r«pr«- 
duoUMit of pheioproplM tekoa ewor BnplMd, and pirrporthfg to 
•how how *'Oormoiry'o olr^woopon ovoroomoo uglond’o war 
proparoilono." Abovo io ono Mid to ohow ThairtM Kdkpn. with A, 
•n rofhi*r>M« and B tankoro* 
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Photo-Propaganda to Cheer the Nazi Home Front 



Tti« photograph abowa, of Livarpool, U thua daacribad by tha Nada. En- 
tranoa to tha oommarelal harbour at Blrkanhaad (A), oppoaita which, on tha 
tarthar bank of tha Maraay, atratoh tha wharvaa (B) of tha City of Livarpool with 
tha tanding-atagaa for paaaangar>boata at (O). Tha ahipa (O) ara motor-boata, 
part of tha eity’a rivar traffic. Aoroaa tha Maraay runt tha undarwatar>way 
ftunnal) ahown by tha broken tina.” 


above la daacribad aa 
"KInlooa Aarodroma 
In North Sootland. 
Barraeka (A> and 
eharactarlatlo layout 
of tha hangara with 
eamoaffaga painting 
|B). Tha locality la 
in tha Immadlata 
nalghbaurhood of a 
big city. Oamouflaga 
(O) la Intended ta 
daaalva tha enemy. 
A raw of machinaa 
ready to taka off from 
tha aarodroCTia fO|." 
Actually tha naaraet 
town to KInloaa la 
Invamaaa, about SS 
mllaa dlatant. 


night la Davor har¬ 
bour aa a Nazi airman 
clalma to have photo¬ 
graphed It. Tha cap¬ 
tion given whan It waa 
publiahod InOarmany 
read i “ (A) Tha rail¬ 
way atatlon. (B) The 
breakwater. (C| Bida- 
mola. (O) Entrance 
ta tha harbour. <E} 
Oaaatal dafanca bat- 
torloa. (D Peru. (O) 
Tha OiUdal." Tha 
laat named la Dover 
Caatia, which though 
a prized hlatorical 
ratio la of no military 
value. 


'T'iikse photograplw nuiy have been taken by 
German airmen since war began. They arc, 
however, remarkably clear and bright considering 
the great height from which they must have been 
taken, for if they w*ere not taken in the first month 
of the war—which is hardly probable—there have 
since been very few day.s in which atmospheric 
conditions were sufTiciently good to allow of such 
results. It ha.s, moreover, been pointed out by 
ex^ierts that the shadows arc hardly long enough 
to have been made by autumn sunlight. 
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‘The Glorious Battle of the River Plate’ 


Lord Ch&Ukid was right when he expressed (he opinion in the House of Lords that 
the ** Grar Spee ” would soon put out to sea again—for a short time. On December 
17, after days of frenzied preparation, she left Montevideo, and two hours later was 
scuttled in the fairway by her own crew. The story of what has been well styled 
“ Igrrominy to order *’ is given below. 


I T was late at night on Wednesday, 
December 13» when the German 
ix>cket battleship Admiral Graf 
Spee limped into the neutral harbour 
of Montevideo. 

For fourteen hours she bad been en* 
gaged in a running fight with three 
British cruisers—“ Ajax,” " Achilles,” 
and “ Exeter.” All three w'ero small 
ships of their class, and against the ” Graf 
Spec’s ” six 11-inch ^ns and eight 6-inch 
guns, the “ Exeter ” mounted only six 
8 -ioch guns and her two consorts eight 
6 -incb guns apiece. A broadside fired by 


most galiaDtIy they tackled it. They took every 
advantage of their superior speed, attacking the 
enemy rrnm evor-ebanging angles. When they 
made their final dash, drains in at full speed 
from opposite directions to aimaet imint-bUiik 
range, completing their deetructive wuvk, the 
spirit of their naval forefathers most indif'*! 
have cried ‘ Well done I * Here was no necessity 
to hoist Nelson’s favourite ugnal ‘Kngagc the 
enemy more cloeely ’; it was a perfectly work¬ 
ing tram of gallant fellows each knowing a hat 
be had to do and doing it.” 

So it was that, sorely battered, with 
holes gaping in her superstructure, and 
riddled by shells just above the waterline, 
the much-vaunt^ pocket battleship just 



nsanuged to limp into harl>our. Cioi’e on 
her tracks wont “ Ajax ” and “ Achilloi*. ’ 
loady and eager to renew the battle, while 
the *■ Exoter ” came up through the night 
ready to take part in a fresh attack. Not 
until the ** (himberland ” arrived did the 
crippled ship depart to care for lici- 
wounded and injuries. 

For three days the ” Graf Spec ” swung 
at anchor in Montevideo harbour; for 
three days her men toiled desperately lo 
repair the . damage and plug the holes 
wUch had been tom by the British shells. 
Mr. E. Millington Drake, the British 
Minister at Montevideo, ui^d that the 
battleship should be required to put to 
sea at once or be interned for the duration 
of the war; a battleship which could 
travel so fast as did the ” Graf Spec ” 
when seeking refuge must, he pointed out, 
be perfectly navigable. Captain Dietrich, 
German Naval Attach^ at Buenos Aire.s, 
and a German civilian expert, also 
examined the battleship and, so it was 
believed, reported that she was navigable. 

According to international law a war¬ 
ship that is seaworthy may be compeUe<t 
to leave a neutral har^ur, and the 
Uruguayan Cabinet decreed that the 

Graf Spec ” must leave Montevideo 
within 72 hours—by 8 p.m. on Sunday 
evening, December 17 (11.30 p.m. Grei'ii- 
wich mean time)—or ^ interned. 

Afterwards it transpired that Captain 
Langsdorf protested strongly against the 
time limit. He wanted fifteen days in 
which to repair the damage that had been 
done, for, so he maintained, although th(^ 
fighting capacity of his ship bad been 


the ” Graf Spec ” was half as much again 
as the total broadside of the three British 
cruisers, and the disparity was still 
further increased by the fact that eariy 
in the action the ” Exeter ” was hit by 
a German salvo which knocked out two 
of her four turrets, smashed three of her 
8 -inch guns, and inflicted neariy a hun¬ 
dred casualties. Though she was able to 
continue in the chase, the ” Exeter ” was 
forced to drop behind, and it was the two 
comparatively small British cruisers 
“ Ajax ” and ” Achilles ” which finally 
drove the ” Graf Spee ” off the seas. 

Well might Captain Langsdorf talk of 
the ” inconceivable audacity ” displayed 
by “ Achilles ” and “ Ajax ”—of that 
“ incredible manoeuvre ” which brought 
the two cruisers dashing through the 
smoke screen to within a mile of the 
“ Graf Spee,” firing salvo after salvo into 
the German ship at close range. 

” When the ' Exeter ’ dremped out of the 
action,” wrote Admiral Sir Howard Kelly in 
the “ Daily Tel^rapb,” ” the two auad cru^rs 
had a tremendoua task in front of them, and 



Th« •uparatreetur* e( the " Admiral Oral Spaa " la aaaa in tliaaa two pliotographa aa it was 
bafora iha aetlan, top, and abeva,wl»aaaha tap In IMontovIdae harbour. Tha pointa at which 
hit# wara aoorad ara ringad ra«Hid. TM awparatmatura la iha narva oantra of tha ahio 
from which aha la navigatad and har gunSra aontrallad. 

Pkotos, Press and Centra/ Press 
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‘Incredible Audacity’ Wins the Day for Britain 


practically unaffected by the battle, 
certain repairs would have to be done to 
the hull in order to make the ship sea¬ 
worthy. 

As the boms drew on activity on the 
great ship was intensified. The German 
cargo l)oat '* Tacoma ” came alongside 
and fuelled her with oil, and a numW of 
steel plates and cylinders of oxygen for 
welding were taken aboard. Sc\*cral local 
firms refused to have any hand in the 
repair work, and amount the ship- 
workers anti-Nazi feeling was so strong 
that the police hod difficulty in control¬ 
ling the crowds who, marching up and 
down the quay, shouted I>own with 
Germany! ’* 

Nevertheless, the work went on and 
as yet there were no indications of the 
ignominious climax which was being 
prepared. Sunday dawned, and crowds 
of Montevideans flocked to the harbour 
and lined the shore in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of the wounded ship. All day 
long launches went to and fro between 
the “ Graf Spee ” and the quay, while 
licr sailors continued their repair work. 
Some of them were noticed to be busy 
polishing the ship’s guns. 

Intense diplomatic acti>nty continued, 
ns on the one hand Mr. Millington Drake 
mged that the ship should bo compelled 
to leave port at once in view of the claim 
that she was perfectly seaworthy, while 
on the other hand Dr. Otto Langman, his 
German opposite number, made desperate 
efforts to persuade the Uruguayan Govern¬ 
ment to extend the time limit. 

Shortly after five in the evening the 
” Graf Spec ” weighed one anchor, and a 
quarter of an horn later the second. At 
six o’clock the tens of thousands of 
onlookers were surpnsed to see that the 


Ab«w« !• s photograph, wirtUoood from South Amarico, showing tho fanorol of tho 38 mon 
killotf on tho " Qraf Spoo '* In hor onoountor with tho British oruiMro Cxotor,*' " Ajax *’ 
and ** AohlUaa." Ahovo, Oommodoro Hanry Harwood, who was In oharga of tho Brttlah 
ortiloara. Ha wao promotod Raar-Admlral and mada K.C.B. Immadlataly aftor tho battlo. 

Pkotoi, Pientt fftwi end G.P.U- 


Outmanoouvrod hy Brittoh ohipa tar Inforior 
In gun powor, tho Oormaa pooVot battloohip 
" Oraf Spoo '* waa obliood to aooh rotugo 
In tho harbour of Montovidoo, ooon boro. 

Pkelo, Auociattd Prtss 

bulk of the battleship’s crew were being 
transferred to the “ Tacoma,” and they 
realized that something strange was afoot 
when at 6,19 the sUp left the inner 
harbom with only a skeleton crew. 

Slowly she sailed down the fairway, 
followed by several launches. At 6.40 
she turned west as if making for Buenos 
Aires, then a few minutes later turned 
again and moved slowly towards the open 
sea. At seven the sUp halted in the 
middle of the estuary; most of the 
onlookers thought that her captain waa 
waiting for complete darkness before 
making his dash through the British line. 

The moment of the great drama had 
come—but it was a drama of defeat and 
ignominy, not of bravery and defiance. 
Precisely at 7.50 p.m. (11.20 G.M.T.) 
there was a terrific explosion. A great 
column of smoke rose up into the darken¬ 
ing sky, and flames leaped and ran along 
th« whole length of tne ship. As the 
special correspondent of the ” Daily 
Telegraph ” wrote : “ At that moment 
the sun was just sinking below the 
horizon, flooding tho sky in which small 
grey clouds floated lazily, a brilliant 
blo^ red. It was a perfect Wagnerian 
setting for this amazing Hitlerian drama.” 

At first it was thought that Captain 
Langsdorf and his crew had gone up with 
the ship, but soon the amazed and 
terrified 8pectat(»8 saw boats proceeding 
from the scene. The captain had indeed 
left the ship a few minutes before the 
fuses fired ^e several tons of explosives 
placed in the ship’s magazine. He was 
taken on a launch to tho “ Tacoma,” 
which had followed the “ Graf Spee ” 
down the river. There, leaning on the 
rail with bowed shoulders, tears streaming 




‘The Nelson Touch’: The 

The Pride of the Nazi Navy Sails to Her Ignominious End 
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The Shameful Suicide of Hitler’s 
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In tlila aMtoh map U»a plan* of Um '* Oral Spaa'a *' tnplarlaus ainkinp ta Ntdiaatad by X } il 
la PPk lar bayawd tba B-mila limit (abaam by Iba dottad llna). On tba aatrama piptit w bunta 
dal Bata, tram whara ataaarvara bad a praadatand vlaw of tba battla. 


from bis eyes, he wstcbed his ship blase 
and smoke into ruin- 
Later, reports were current that there 
bad been insubordination among the 
“ Graf Spce’s ** crew as soon as they 
learned on the Saturday evening that 
their vessel was to be scuttled, and there 
seems to be little doubt that althongh in 
bis letter to Dr. Langman Captain r^angs- 
dorf said that “ in the circumstauoes there 
remains no solution but to sink luy ship 
by blowing her up near the coast,” this 
decision was dictated by the Fuehrer him¬ 
self. Furious because hU ship was trapped, 


lUtler in a moment of passion issued the 
order to scuttle—thus revealing to the 
world in the plainest fashion his doubts 
concerning the ultimate victory. For if 
the ship bad been interned and Germany 
won the war she would have been 
returned to the triumphant Reich. . . . 

" The news.” mhI Mr. Cliurchill in hU broad- 
cut to the nation on Decerntwr 18, “ which hu 
come from Munterklcu luu been roceired with 
thankfnlnem in our isUnd* and with unoon- 
culed aatiafactioo throogbout the greator part 
of the world. . . . 

“ The German pocket battirabip, in spite of 
her far heavier metal and eommanding range, 
WA« driven to take refuge in a neutral harbour 


Proud Warship 

by the three British cruisera whose names are 
on every lip. Once in harbour she bad tbs 
choice of aoumitting in the ordinary manner to 
internment, which would hare been unfortunate 
fw her, or of coining out to Bsht and going town 
in battle like the ‘Mwalpindi,’ which would have 
been honourable to her. 

She discovered a third alternative. She 
came out not to 6ght but to aiok herself in the 
fairway of a nentnd State from whom she bad 
reoeivu such shelter and aucoonr as international 
law prcacribea. 

** At that time the pocket battleship ‘Graf 
Spee' knew that the Britwh heavy ships ‘Renown' 
and ‘Ark Roysl' were still s thousand mites away, 
oiling at Rio. All that awaited her outside the 
harbour were the two aiz-ioch no cruisers 
'Ajaz' and 'Achillea,' who had chased her in, and 
the eight-inch gun cruiaer 'Cumberland.' which 
bad arrived to take tbe place of the ‘ Exeter.' ’ 

The world heard tbe news with amaze¬ 
ment mingled with contempt. ” lucredi 
ble,” said Rome; ” she might as well 
have fired upon tbe enemy first,” said 
Jap^. ** But,” as the “ Daily Telegraph” 
pertinently said, ” When it takes orders 
hx>m Hitler, the German Navy has to 
‘ leave honour out of the question ’ . . . 
when the * Graf Spee ’ was sunk by her 
captain in the channel of tbe neutral 
harboor of Montevideo, he wrote the last 
line of an immortal epic of ignominy.” 



TKIs amaainniy raallatio pKeteuraph transmitted te Uenden by radleshews Oarmany’apeeket battleship " Admiral Oral Spa# "buralnofwrleualy 
ahertJy sMsr her aeirttllng by her eemnsaeder at MHler'e erdere. The spat she sen la riaht le the laJrway et ahlpplaa oeing te and oeming frem 
Manlauldaa, eae el the greetee t el heu t h Amarleaa pe«^, aad Me aslaaSlBB le patty spHenilaaaa—la the true Naal vein—against the little neutral 
eeaatry whteh bad rehiaed te aeoept Oepmany'e demand fer an eatanslen ef the time IfmK. 

PSWe, Plmmti Smn 
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At £2,000 a Shot Torpedoes Must Be Accurate 



A topp*Ao 

•«nt«ln» ab^ui 4,000 
w«pklM parte, aaO 
muab M tea maalwa- 
lam te ajilramaly PaM* 
aate, aa that Ha aan- 
atraaUan aalla tar tha 
maat akIMaP arafte> 
maaahlp4 

Hay la Ika Dtai 


lan : w, ua » a wa <ar; v, 
SiO ib> axalativa i i. 
Watar kaJUat 1 9. C am- 
araamP Air at 3400 tk. 
•a, la.: O, Watar diam* 
bar: H, Scaarlap Caa>' 
tral far karlaaatM rmd- 
darat J, Daptk caatralt 
K, THuar Startar : L, 
ParaMa batt t a t ^ 

3 -1. iatlaa (hat air); N, 

praacaplc raPPar aaa- 
tral { O, ■wayaacy 
ekambar i P, Prapailar 
•haft] O, Qaar baa] R. 
3 vartlcaJ aaP 3 karl- 
lantal flm anP rwPPara; 
S, 3 Prapallar*. 


Ona mara torpaPa eaaa la balito addaP to 
thaaa la atoak balera undargaing tha aavara 
taaU which praeaPa laaua to tha Navy. 

'^ORPKDOES are by far the most costly 
of all the rniwiilee of war costi)i:< 
about £2,000 each. The largest arc 21 ft. 
long and 21 in. in diameter. Their speed 
is between 40 and 50 knots; their 
maximum range is about 10,(i00 yards. 
They are driven by a remarkably ingeni¬ 
ous miniature engine, water-cooled, and 
actuated by compressed air at a pressure 
of 2,500 U)s. to the sq. in. The head 
contains aliout 500 lbs. of high explosive. 


■clew !• • Mcnc at a 

tcating atation where 
torpaaoca ara Pit- 
charged from tha land 
In taaotly the aame 
way aa thay would be 
from a warahip. Dur¬ 
ing tha teat the torpedo 
earriea no high aa- 

C loaiva, but a dummy 
cap aueh aa la uaap 
for praotiea In tha 
Royal Navy. 

PkeUt, KiytioKt 
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Some Secrets of the Convoys Revealed 


Written by an ex>officer of the Merchant Service, this article gives a 
** behind the scenes '* account of the organization, skill and daring 
involved in wartinie convoy vrork. 


In biU«r win«l» an<l otton laaliMl by 
rain and apray auob Srltish aailora aa tbia 
ara winning tba war at aaa. 

Pkdo, Fo* 

C OXVOY8 work to carefully-prepared 
plans, and those plans are drawn 
up by officers of the Royal Navy 
who are stationed at the ports especially 
for this purpose. The ships which are 
to form a convoy assemble slowly in 
the haven or roadstead which has been 
chosen for the rendezvous. The ships 
have to make their way there from the 
various ports at which they have been 
l}ring, and as some have farther to go 
than others, and may not be able to 
catch the same tides, it is quite posMble 
that days may pass before the convoy is 
ready to set out oit its uutss voyage. 

The speed of a convoy is necessarily 
the spe^ of the slowest ship, and for 
this reason it is important that alt the 
ships comprising any particular convoy 
should be able to maintain a uniform 
speed. 8o wc have fast convoys and 
slow convoys, in order to cattrr for the 
fifteen-knot cargo-liner or the nine-knot 


These stops can be so adjusted that a 
bell will ring every ten minutes, or at any 
desired interval. The clocks of the whole 
convoy are synchronized, so that when 
the convoy is zigzagging, each captain is 
warned by his alarm clock of the exact 
moment to change course. By this means, 
the difficult manoeuvre of making dozen.s 
of ships twist and turn whilst bunched 
close together, is accomplished without 
auy of them colliding or falling out of line. 

In foggy weather it is impossible for 
any of the skips to see even the one 
immediately ahead, and there is a very 
real danger of collisions occurring unless 
the ships of the convoy can manage to 
keep their proper distance behind each 
other. To help in doing this, every ship 
tows from the stem on the end of a long 
line a brightly-painted wooden cask, 
which is known as a fog-buoy. 

The boat that is following tries to keep 
close to the fog-buoy of the next ship in 
the line, and thus keep its a]Iotte<l 
station in relation to the other invisible 
members of the fog-enshrouded convoy. 
That is no easy task, it must be admitted, 
but the officers on the bridge are keyed 
up by the knowledge that, should they get 
separated from the rest, their solitary 
ship would offer a very tempting target 
to any prowling U-boat. 

In contrast to the fog-buoys are the 


special smoke flares which arc earned 
on the deck of each ship. When dropped 
overboard, they set up a dense smoke 
behind which they can give the enemy 
the slip. 

The convoy is nearly always protected 
by a numlx'T of destroj^rs or other 
escort vessels, which circle around, re.ady 
to dart away at terrific speed and dro)> 
their deadly depth-charges whenever 
there is a sign of a periscope. As a unit, 
the convoy presents a much bigger tai^et 
to the enemy than might seem prudent, 
but this is more than balanced by other 
considerations and the fact that power¬ 
fully armed escorts can be provided for 
nearly every convoy, whereas it would be 
impossible to give such protection to 
single ships. 

Answering the U-Boats 

Certain of our merchant ships aro 
defensively armed. Together with the 
guns of the e.^rt vessels, the ships of a 
convoy can )>ut up such a terrific aerial 
barrage as to make it ini{)Ossible for 
enemy bombers to reach the one position 
necessary for the scoring of a direct hit. 
It is for this reason that many experts 
eonsider that the convoy system has 
provided the answer not only to the 
U-boat menace, but also to the peril of 
attack from the air. 


tramp respectively. 

* Blacking-Out* at Sea 

All the vessels have previously been 
fitted with various contrivancc.s, which, 
although seemingly unimportant, are 
nevertheless essential for convoy work. 
For instance, in addition to ordinary 
black-out precautions, such as the screen¬ 
ing of alt portholes and deck-lights, each 
outside cabin door is fitted with a special 
type of contact switch which is arranged 
so that the more act of opening the 
door automatically extinguishes the light 
within. 

The bridge and wheelbouse and other 
vital spots are protected by sandbags. 
The master and mates arc provided with 
tin hats, and the whole crew have gas 
masks and are equipped in every way 
to deal with incen^ary bombs and other 
dangers from the air. 

Id all cases the ship’s name is painted 
over on both bow and stern; in order that 
port officials and others may be able to 
identify the ships whiUt they arc in dock, 
the name is displayed on a blackboard 
which is removed immediately the ship 
sails. 

Each ship that is to sail in convoy 
must be equipped with a special tjrpe of 
alarm clock, the face of which is fitted 
with a number of adjustable stops. 



From tM bridgo of on oooortiog woroSIp, ofHooro elod for th« North Ooa or* hooping wotch 
on tho oonvoy of whooo oooort tholr ohip form* part. Booldoo leoklng out for onamy aub- 
marlnao thay hava to ahapbard tbafr flook of ahlpo, making sura that atatlona ara eerraotly 
kapt and tha praaoribad apaad maintainad. i’Aofo, Fos 





Guardian Wings Above the Convoy’s Course 


t* kMS «tatlen In log. Th# eowrM th* o»nvoy H rr*qu*nChr •"•7". 

^da^thnt all tha ahipa may turn togathar alarm olocka (^), aynahronliad to •‘["S •* eartaln Ini 

aarriad In alt oonvoy ahipa. 

SpetUlly irmi» for Taa Wae Iilusteateo by Howorth 
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The Commonsense View of Gas Attacks 

In this article Major-General C. H. Foulkes, C.B.. C.M.G.. who was Gas Adviser to 
British G.H.Q. in the Great War and is today one of the leading A.R.P. consultants, 
discusses the question of gas attacks on civilians. He is author of Gas ! The Story 
of the Special Brigade ” and ** Commonsense and A.R.P.” 


A PROFOtmo change in the degree of 
security enjoyed by the civil 
popuiatioit of this country in 
time of war has been brought about by 
the development of the aeroplane. With 
a supreme Navy ruling the seas there ha.s 
been no risk of an invasion of our shores 
for generations pa.st; but with the advent 
of the bombing aeroplane our cities are 
now exposed to attack. That attack may 
take several forms—incendiary bombs, 
higb-explosive bombs, and gas. 

Of these gas, we have been told, is the 
chief danger in an air ruiil, 
and much of the effort ex¬ 
pended on the in.struction of 
the public in A.R.P. has been 
devoted to it. Indeed, exagger¬ 
ated importance has been given 
to it by the Government. In 
Bfay 1038 a prominent Home 
Office official went so far as to 
tell a London audience that 
“ cows, hens, and other farm 
stock should have gas-proof 
bams provided for them,” and, 
emulating this example, a bee¬ 
keepers’ magazine published 
au article showing how beehives 
could be protected by charcoal- 
packed quilte. 1 have even read 
an account of how to protect 
goldfish in bowls. 

Expert opinion is now almost 
unanimous in believing that gits 
is very unlikely to be used, not 
because of its supposed in¬ 
humanity, but because, although 
it would bo effective, it would 
be loss so, weight for weight, 
than high explosives. 

In the last war the condi¬ 
tions were very different in 
the chaos of the battlefield. 

Men had necessarily to occupy gas-con- 
laminated ground for days at a time, 
and guns ha^ to be served and ration and 
working parties were compellc<l to expose 
themselves in the open. Decontamination 
of 8C0rc.s of square miles of scarred surface 
was an obvious impo&cibility, and the air 
in a bombarded area remained dangerous 
for days, while contaminated mnd wa.s 
often carried unwittingly into sleeping 
quarters with disastrous results. Men's 
bodies and equipment also came into 
contact with the ground, especially during 
the last six monthK of the struggle, when 
semi-open conditions of warfare pre¬ 
vailed. 

Ga.s will probably still find its'inscs on 
the battlefield, and it has been u^ed in 
Abyssinia and by the Jajmne.se, but not 
by the latter against Chinese cities; nor 
was it used in Spain in the Civil War. 
There is good authority for saying that 


it is unlikely that any “ new ” effective 
gas has been discovered since the lost war, 
and efforts to find more effective ways of 
using known chemical agents are more 
likely to be profitable than any attempts 
to discover more powerful compounds. 
For instance, it has been determined that 
about two-thirds of a teaspoonful of 
mustard gas absorbed into a man'.s lungs, 
will cause his death; so that there is 
enough potential poison in a ton of this 
substance to kill 45,000,000 persons. 
But in the lost war only 33 casualties 




SILENCE AND THE BLACKOUT 
A New Poem 


by 

HUMBERT WOLFE 


Why must you cry the Sunday news? If good, 
it well can wail; if evil, all too soon 
it will be known. For my part, if I could, 
i would be far and quiet as the moon, 
whose only sound is light on the long cruise 
through the deep seas of interstellar space, 
and in whose orbit all the argent nows 
is the sun changing gold to silver grace. 

Nor is it craven, newsboys, to implore 
one day for silence. With her fingers cool 
laid to the Sunday streets even in war 
she makes them hallowed, hushed and beautiful, 
as in the evening dark she builds in them 
the half-seen turrets of Jerusalem. 
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were caused, on an average, by each ton 
of it released on the battlefield, and only 
one of these proved fatal. 

Rumours are being constantly circu- 
latetl of the discovery of some new gas of 
incredible potency; one of these sub¬ 
stances, if released from a bomb in 
Piccadilly Cirems, would, according to one 
writer, destroy all life between lU'gcnt's 
Park and the Thame.a—perhaps a million 
persons. Another, according to an 
American report, would make millions of 
people unconscious. This started another 
scare, and when inveetigatioiw were made 
it was found that this terrible new sub¬ 
stance wa.s ethanol. This is the scientific 
name for alcohol, which is sometimes 
found in beer. 

Gas and the poisonous smokes, without 
the accompaniment of incendiary and 
high-explosive bombs, would, in the 
writer’s opinion, have little physical effect 


on an organized community sheltered, or 
partly sheltered, in buildings; and the 
casualties causisl by them would be less 
severe in nature, and they would fall far 
short of the number estimated in some of 
the fantastic forecasts that have been 
published in recent years by ]>ersons 
seeking notoriety or aiming at sensa¬ 
tionalism. 

When a volatile gas like phosgene is 
released from a bomb it may be thrown 
a hundred feet up into the air, but it 
would quickly settle down, and unless the 
cloud was steadily reinforced by 
other bombs in the same neigh- 
’ bourhood it would drift away. 
It would be most effective in 
such circunLstances os exist in 
the City of I.iondon, where lofty 
buildings and narrow courts 
would not favour rapid disper¬ 
sion, but even there immense 
quantities would be required. 

As regards poisonous smokes, 
thoj*e are much more difficult to 
release from aerial l>oinbs than 
cloud gas, although buildings 
and nm.>»ks give somewhat less 
protection against them. How¬ 
ever, they arc not usually lethal. 

Persistent gases sprayed from 
an aeroplane would fall on roofs, 
wails and open spacc-s, and people 
under cover shoulil not bo affec¬ 
ted. Danger, however, wouhl 
arise if the liquid was allowtHl 
to lie and vaporize on the 
ground. 

Mu-stard gas liberated as a 
spray from a great height would 
vaporize and much of it bo 
blown away a.s it fell. To bo 
really effective, mustard gas 
would have to be released 
from an aeroplane flying at the dungenms 
height of only a few hundred feet from 
the ground. Very little of the spray 
would reach the ground, and in any 
case, it might take half an hour to do so. 

It is true that .asphalt and bituininuu.s 
road surfaces absorb mustard gas rapidly 
and retain it for some length of time, but 
there would be little risk in walking along 
roads so contaminated, and there would 
be no risk at all in frosty weather. The 
spray would be n>c«t effective in delaying 
rescue work and repairs in the open. 

If people are provided with masks of 
the standard approved by the Govern¬ 
ment, masks wliich have been fitted indi¬ 
vidually and tested in a gas chamber, 
there should be no casualties at all in a 
gas attack, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the explosion of a bomb, 
where the concentration of gas would be, 
of course, very high. 
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Mr. Briton’ll See It Through 


••m* In th« n«lalibourli«04 «l t.nndoii hnw* Imm r•••p•n•d tor thoM ehlldrnn 

wilt w f •vMvatnd bui wrtmt pnftwiB hav« InstotMl on brlnglno tb«m back before 
tbe duifop lo ever. Siit Umw ere etlli well looked after and do OM'maek drill In 
olaea. Above rigbti grandfauier doea hie bit by knitting eomforte for the troope. 

Pkdoi, KtyslOH*, P. K. Vinsioiit, Pox Mnd Topicml 





: *1- k 



Two Important tactora In winning the economlo warfare are the reduotlon of our Importe to the minimum and the oarefwl uae of all material 
generally regarded ae waate. Lett le a metor-bua with a gao>prodwolng trailer burning anthraelte, to leeeen petroleum Importe. Right la a 
eoene during the big drive to eave every bit of scrap metal. At the tram depot at Kingswood, Bristol, old ears are being eorappsd at the rate 
of one a day for the sake of the metal. Above, the motor and bogie of a tram-oar are being, broken up while aaefher awaits Its fate. 
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Poland is the Nazis’ Jig-Saw 

Based on information contained in ' ‘ Free Europe,'' a ncwlyestablished 
journal devoted to Central and East European affairs, this article gives 
facts and hgurcs concerning the fate of Poland under the Nazi yoke. 


F or some 125 years Poland as an 
independent- State was banished 
from the map of Europe. In 1918 
it was restored, and after a nterc twenty 
years it has once again disappeared. 
Between them the Nazis and the Russians 
have effected yet another partition of 
Poland, which, so far as the conquerors can 
ensure it, is intended to be irrevocable. 
Poland, indeed, Ims beeit so savagely 
mutilated, her people have been so redis¬ 
tributed, that the partitions of the 
eighteenth century, horrible as they were, 
have been quite put into the shade. 

By this most recent division of the 
spoils little short of half Poland was 
allocated to Germany. Of this area of 
roughly 187,000 square kilometro.s, with 
a population of 21,200,000, the western 
provinces have now been incorporated in 
Germany as the Reichsgehiel (Reich 
region), while the central districts arc to 
form a Polish “ reserve ” the Rejitstaal. 

Incorporated ia the Reich 

The incorporated area comprisea the 
three Polish voivodships (provinces) of 
Pomerania, Poznanla, and Silesia. The 
first two have been converted into 
Rcichsffaue (Reich provinces), Westpreua- 
sen, and Po5icn or .WarthelanJ, with their 
capitals at Danzig and Poznan, and their 
respective RfichssfatthaUers (provincial 
governors), Jlcrr Forster aud Herr 


Greiser, both of whom were prominent 
in Danzig before the war. Polish Sile-sia 
has been .simply tacke<l on to the existing 
Gau i.o. German Silesia. Al¬ 

though thase thn*e western voivodsliip.s 
are claimed by Nazi propagandists to be 
vrdciilgch (German-from-the-beginning), 
of their {population of 5,520,0(X) only 
389,(MX), i.c. 7 per cent, were Germans 
according to the Polish ccnsits of 1931. 

Gemuji Territorial Greed 

These changes were made in OctoWr, 
and in the next month there were further 
alterations in the map. Suwalki, wedged 
between Dithnania, East Pru.s.sia, and the 
new Soviet frontier, was incorporated in 
the 6'«« Oslprr*is$en, and Po.sen'» frontier 
was carried right up to and including 
Lodz, thus taking in a number of di.«tricts 
which were popularly known as the Gan 
Warthe. This extension brought the 
Gorman frontier to where it had been in 
1918 following the collapse of Ruasia. 
Arthur Crreiscr, ReirJuslaUhaJter of Posen, 
sent a telegram to Hitler saying that he 
was keeping watch on the Warthe, to 
which Uitlcr replied : “ The age-old river 
Warthc will remain German for ever.” 
Slight adjustments were also made in the 
frontier adjoining the former Czecho¬ 
slovakia. These additions increased the 
territory of the RcicJnufebiel by n.OtX) 
sq. km., with a population of 2,110,(X)0. 



Arthur OrtiMr, who (• Oovtrnor ol on* ot 
iho provino** into which Oormony'* ohoro 
ot Polond 1* divMod.wo* • Ooniig bu«ln**o 
man who held covoral offtcoo In tn* Oansig 
govarnment. J'koio, H'ide H'orlit 

No sooner was the Reichsgebiel 
eslublished than the work of Germaniza- 
tion wa.s prosipcnled with the utmost 
vigour. Poles who were not born in the 
western provinces, including most of the 
po{)ulation of Gdynia, were forcibly 
removed to the Reslataat, while tho.so 
who did hapipen to bo natives were 
declared to be (Jennan citizeiw. 

There can be no two opinions about the 
difficult task which confronts the German 
administration in the Rcichsgehiet. Ac¬ 
cording to the “ Frankfurter Zeitung,” 
4,000,000 Germans are to be settled in 
this nrgion, in which the average density 
of populatioti under Polish rule was 
73 per sq. km. in Pomerania, 83 in 
Poznan, and 307 in Polish Silesia. Well 
may “ Free Europe ” hold up to repro¬ 
bation ” the monstrous crime which is 
alx)ut to be committed against the Polish 
peasants and shopkeepers who arc to be 
hounded from their homes to make room 
for this lighthearted experiment in 
juggling with populations.” 

The .s{)irit in which this juggling is being 
done was indicated in the 8{)ccch made 
by Forster at a meeting of Germans in 
Torun. “ Our country,” he said, referriiig 
to Polish Pomerania, “ is beautiful and 
fertile, but there have been too few of us 
living in it. Now that Germans from 
other countries arc Hocking here, our 
numbers will increase. In a few years' 
time Polish will no longer be heard in the 
streets of this town.” 

Central Poland, including the provinces 
of W’arsaw, liodz, Kielcc, Lublin and 
C'racow, were joined to form the Reslitaat 
(remaining territory), with Hans Frank 
os Governor-General. Its area is barely 
112,000 sq. km., with a population of 
13,570,000. Semi-military administration 
was introduced for the time being, for 
no Poles could be found who would 
undertake to form a government under 
the conquerors. 



Th* whol* araa ot Orooior- O*rmony •• it wa» in Novombor IMO to ohovvn in thio mop. 
Tiio nomta of tho provInoM dir*etly govornod by tb* R«ioh aro undorllnad. Tho ohadod 
aroa ahows tho ** Root*taat," that aroa in Oontral Poland whieh I* a NaxI '* ppotoctorat*.” 
Tho oth*r Polish aroa* ar* d**orib*d In th* aeoempanying aiHloi*. 

CoHrtesy, Keetin^'* " Conlemporary Arckivti " 
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One of the Seven of a Single Day’s Bag 







Loe«l R.A.F. men w*r« soon on tho spot to oxomino tho 
vonoulohod Dorntor. Abovo, ono alrmon in ttM eeokpit, whilo 
• eoilooauo Inopoeto tho Oorman oaglo badoo on thofiMolago] 
abovo right, a pilot otanding on tho tail. Tho pooition ot tho 
Ano and roddoro at oaoh oxtromity of tho lallplano improvoo tho 
gunnor'o ftold el flro. 

Ceven raiders were shot down on the Western Front 
^ in one day—that was the achievement of the 
R.A.F. on November 23, 1939. The unhappy end of 
one of the victims— a Domicr DO 17, of the “ dying 
pencil ” type—is pictured in this page. In the 6ght 
tho enemy pilot was left alone in his machine to 
combat a flight of R.A.F. fighters, and he adopted the 
clever ruse of feigning death. Seeing him slump over 
the controls, a British ** Hurricane ” flew past him un> 
suspecting. When in a favourable position, the 
Uerman sprang to life and peppered it from his front 
gun. However, the odds were too great, and the 
Dornicr was forced down. Such was the admiration 
of the R.A.F. for this pilot that he was entertained to 
dinner in the Squadron Mess. He broke down during 
the meal, overwhelmed by the kindness shown him. 


. -fix 
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Very naturally and properly inUrMtad in its pritaa of war la tha R.A.F. Tha tachnioiana aapaoiaily taka tha opportunity of axamining tha 
detaila of modam Qarman eonatruetion whan, aa in Uiia particular eaaa, tha anamy ia brought down in our own llnao. In tha oircia, a group 
ara atudvina ona ot the anoinao, • S'eylindar B.M.W. radial i balow laft, ona of tha oamaraa carriad on board tha Dorniar; and right, the bullat> 

aoarrad fuaalage and tail. 


Pkolos, Bri'isk UtKiAunemert 
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WORDS THAT HISTORY WILL REMEMBER 

{Continued from page 498) 


Appeal to the League 
by Finland 

Saturday, December 2, 1939 
Letter addressed by M. RUDOLF 
HOLST/, Permanent Finnish Delegate, 
to M, Avenol, Secretary-Ceneral oj the 
League of Nations: 

The Union of Sorirt Socialist Republics, 
witb which Finland, since the »i(m*turc of the 
treaty of waoc at Tartu in 1020, bM main- 
taineii ncignbouriy relations, and signed a pact 
of non-aggrcaaion which Aould have expired 
in 104i'3, unexpectedly attacked on the morning 
of NoTcmber 30, not only frontier positions, 
but also open Finnish toants, spreading death 
and destruction among the cirit population, 
more particularly by attacks from the air. 

Finland has never engaged in any under* 
taking directed against her powerful neighbour. 
She has continuously made cvety’ effort to lire 
at peace with her. 

NeTortbaleas, alleging so-rallcd frontier in* 
cidonts and adducing the alleged refusal of 
F inland to aoquioece in strengthening the 
aeeuri^ of Leningrad, the Union of Soriet 
Socialist Republics first denounced the abore- 
mentioned pact of non-aggresaim. and then 
rehtticd the Finnish Qovomment’s proposal to 
bare reoourso to tho mediation of a neutral 
Power. 

In oonaoquenoc, acting on the instructions 
of Dj Qoremment, 1 have tho honour to 
bring the foregoing facts to your knowledge, 
and to request you. in virtue of Articles 11 and 
lo of the Corenanl, forthwith to summon a 


meeting of the Council and Assembly, and ask 
them to take the necessary measures to put mi 
end to this aggression. 

1 will forward in doe course a complete state* 
ment of the reasons and circumstances which 
led my Goremment to request the inter* 
rention of the League of Nations on the dispute 
which has brought two of its members mto 
conflict with one another. 


Churlish Attitude of the 
Soviet Premier 

Monday, December 4 

Reply of M. MOLOTOV to League 

of Nations: 

In the name of the Soviet Government, I 
havo the honour to reply that the convocation 
of the Council on M. Hulsti’s initiative is 
considered as unwarranted by my Government. 
The Soviet Government is not at war anth 
Finland and does not threaten it, so that tho 
reference in Article Xt of the Covenant of (ho 
League is incorrect. 

The Soviet Union ha.s a pact with the IVoplc's 
Democratic Republic of Finland which regulsles 
all questions which negotiations with the former 
Finnish Government failed to achieve. 

The IVoplc's Democratic Government appealed 
to the Soviet Unioa for mibtary asaistanoc to 
liquidate the war danger created by the Former 
Fiiinish Oovemment, M. Holsti'a application 
lacka a legal basia (or calling the Council, ainoe 
M. Hotsti and his superiors do not represent 
the Finnish people. 

Tbs Soviet Union sril] not take part if the 
Council is convoked for December 9. . . . 


Russian Aggression Inspired 
by Germany 

Tuesday, December 5 

Lord Halifax in a speech in the 

House of Lords: 

. .. The loll of evil flowing from the German 
example and practice of aggrcMion has grown, 
an<l we have witnessed what has been uni* 
rcrsally condemned as an inexcusable act of 
aggression by one of the largest upon one of 
tne smallest but most highly cirilii^ nations 
of Kuropc—their open towns bombardo<l, their 
women and children mutilated ond done to 
death—on the {vetext that a nation of under 
4.(KM>,000 hod hostile designs against 180.000,CNX). 
The Rritish people .. . have profoundly admired 
the magnificent resistance of the Finns. 

The Russian attack on Finland seems to 
mo to bo a direct consequence of German 
pdicy. By tho Mreenient winch he thought 
would give him a free hand to attack Poland 
it would seem that Herr Hitler bartered what 
was not his iwopiTty to barter—tho liU^rties ot 
the Baltic peoples. Tho sequence of events 
has show'n now wide is the damage once the 
fioodgates are opened. 

Berber in the year wo tried to improve our 
relations with Russia, but always maintained 
the position that rights of third parties must 
remain intact and unaffected by our negotia¬ 
tions. 

1 think that events have shown that the 
judgement and instinct of the British Govern¬ 
ment in refusing agreement with the Soviet 
Government ott ^ U'tms of formulae covering 
cases of indirect aggression on tho Usltie 
States were right, (or it is now claimed that 
these formulae might well have been the 
cloak of ulterior designs, and 1 have little 
doubt that the people of this country would 
prt'frr to face difficulties and cmbarra.’tsments 
rather than feel that we had compromised the 
honour of this country and the Comnionweallb 
on such issues. ... 


Finland Protests Against 
Illegal Blockade 

Friday, December 8 

Statement issued by FlN/^lSH 

GOVERNMENT on the Russian blockade: 

After the aggression against Finland the 
Soviet Union declared that a state of war did 
not exist. She baa therefore no right now to 
take blockade measures, which involve not only 
Finland but other nations. 

A blockade in time of peace is permissible 
only against countries wnich have violated 
certain stipiiUtions of the League of Nations 
—as indeed Russia has done by invading Fin¬ 
land. To be legal, moreover, a blockade must 
be effective, as was stipulated by the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, sigued by all civilized countries, 
including Russia. 

As far as is known Russia has no sliin at 
the moment in tho Gulf of Bothnia; ana no 
ship can enter, since the Aaland Sea has been 
closed by mines. Henoc, if the blockade o<ni* 
cems tho Gulf of Bothnia, it is obviously 
without legal as well os without proctieal 
significance. 

It is unlikelv also that Russia wUl be able 
to blockade the Gulf of Finland effect i\’rly 
considering the length of its coast and tbe 
inadeqosu^y of the Russian 1*1001 to carry oat 
such an operation. Finland, thanks to her 
coastsd defences, aviation, service vessels, and 
mines, can take efh'ctive measures to prevent 
Russia from cam’ins out the blockade 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Swastika. Known universally nowa¬ 
days as the symbol of the Nazi Party, and 
hciioe of Natioaal Socialist Germany, the 
swastika (Qer. Uakenkreut) was originally 
a religious sign of great antiquity. Hitler 
borrowed it from the German Free Corps 
I which helped the Baltic States to obtain 
IndepeDdencc from Soviet Russia in 1919. 

I It is also incorporated in the natioaal 
I markings of Finnish and I.atvian military 
aircraft coloured blue and red rcspec* 

[ lively. 

Fricordio. A term applied to the 
Germans by the French sokliers who took 
part in the occupation of the Rhineland 
after the last war. It corresponds to tho 
I German Christian name FriU." 

I Biinp. The term blimp" originated 
in tho last war, when British lighter-than* 
air aircraft were ilivided into A—rigid, 
and B—limp (i.c. without rigid inlemal 
framework). The modem bar^^te balloon 
may therefore be classed as a blimp. The 
name was borrowed by l^ow, the cartoonist, 
for his famous " die-hard" character, 
Colonel Blimp. 

I Boebe. The word Boebe written on 
the side of the German aeroplane seen in 
}>ago 418 was the term used by French 
soldiers for the Germans in the last war, 
but it is less often heard tods}*. Its origin 
isdoubtful. Onesuggestioaisthatitderivea 
from Albocbc, a Paxiaiftn slang renuon of 
the word AUemand. Anotlier explanation is 
that it is on abbreviation of the slang r"*! 
" Calioche," meaning much the sanm as 
' the slang expression " napper " for a head. 

Oropesa. As cxploiiicd in page 399, 
a typo of mineewooping float. The name 
originated from that of a tram-ler in which 
the Dowly-ioventod gear was first tested. 


Fifth Column. A phrase which dates 
from the siege of Msdrid during the 
Spanish Civil War when General Franeo 
boasted that be hod four columns mozehing 
on the city and a fifth secret me inskle. 

Navicert. A name invented by Hr. 
R. P. Skinner, United States (^nsul* 
General in London during the last war. 
It was a system whereby partienUra of all 
shipments from the Vnit^ States to Scandi¬ 
navia were first submitted to the I'radc 
Depsoiment of the British Embassy, who 
immediately cabled the details to Uemdon, 
a decision being reached before the con¬ 
signment left American shores. 

Squadroa. A term adopted by the 
R.A.F. from the Navy and tnc Cavalry, a 
Squadron in the R.A.F. corresponds to a 
regiment in the Aimy. It is the bask 
tactical unit, a numltcr of Squadrons 
forming a Wing, so many Wings a Grou|^ 
and so to Che Command. Tho Squadron 
itself is usually divided into two or three 
Flights, each of at least three machines. 
If in squadron formation a Sqoadron of 
fighters or bombers will fly in a “ vee ” 
with three Flights of three machines each. 

ArHUery Ties. Few people know 
the meaning of the zigzag red stripe on 
the Royal Artillery tie; it is derived 
from the legend in which the pagan father 
of St. Barbara (patron saint ot artillery¬ 
men) was killed W lightning for maKyring 
bb daughter. Tbe Honourable Artilleiy 
Company tie has additional red bars across 
the zigzag. 

Asdic. This word, mentioned by Mr. 
Churchill in mic of hb speeches, b an abbre¬ 
viation for Anti-Submarine Detector Indi¬ 
cator Committee, which invented a type 
of secret apparatus now used by the Navy. 
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We Flew from Germany on Clipped Wings 

The brief official reports of reconnaissances by British aircraft over 
Germany hardly did justice to the hazards to which our airmen were 
often exposed. A broadcast by a New Zealand pilot describing 
one adventurous flight into enemy territory is here reproduced. 


W R took oQ from our baae in 
England at nmo o’clock in the 
evening and settled down on 
our course for the target at a steady climb, 
leaving behind us a beautiful moonlight 
night. Iq half an hour we were at a height 
of fiftocQ thousand feet, where there were 
72 degrees of frost. We were now flying 
along between towering clouds which 
stretched below us to the sea. We were 
going to do a reconnaissance of parts of 
North-West Germany. 

About two hours from homo we had 
calculated that we should be near qur 
objectives so wo started coming down 
through the clouds, which now thickened 
up aud were becoming very black. 
Gunners who had been working their 
turrets and guns fo keep them fit, now 
reported queer flashes of blue flame 
playing around the muulcs of their guns, 
and we could see the same blue flames 
on our wing tips—lightning. 

As the temperature, increasing with our 
descent, approached freezing-point, a 
snowy typo uf ice grew on the control 
column, on the inside of the windows, 
and on the instrument panel. When we 
reached two lhou.sand feet and wiped the 
stuff from the wjnduws we found that 
we were just below the clouds—over 
Gernmny, a few miles inland. The navi¬ 
gator h^ done well. 

Heading towards our objective a 
searchlight beam snapped us, but was 
BOOQ put off as we popped up into the 
clouds again. We came out of them and 
flew along at varying low heights to see 
what we could. The visibility was bad 


and the black clouds were still there, so 
I Of)cned my window to see bettor. It 
was snowing. The navigator table and 
the instruments were soon covered again 
with half an inch of snow and ice. The 
front gunner could sec nothing from his 
cockpit but white snow—when he came 
back to see ns Ins helmet and shoulders 
were buried beneath an inch of the stuff. 
Shortly afterwards a blinding flash, and 
a bump bigger than the others, took away 
our trailing aerial—and knocked all the 
snow off the in.stniroents. 

Realising that with conditions as they 
were we should sec nothing more of value 
here—the tail gunner bad already col¬ 
lected some pretty useful information— 
we set our course for another objective, 
climbing and circling to avoid a heavy 
cloud. 

At ten thousand feet, our gyro-horizon 
froze, and the tail gunner reportetl 
“ Fighters on our tail,” so we decided 


to go straight through the cloud. Gradu¬ 
ally we climbed to nineteen thousand five 
hundred feet, when the aeroplane, which 
bod boon behaving queerly, became un¬ 
controllable and dropped like a stone to 
one thousand five hundred feet. 

We thought wc should have to land 
on the sea, so the navigator went back 
to prepare the rubber dinghy and collect 
the rest of the crew. However, as we got 
down to five hundrcil feet the engines 
began to pick up, and when the navigator 
rcturnc<l to report “All O.K. for a landing'* 
wc were maintaining height at one hundred 
and ten miles an hour and it seemed that 
wc might be able to make England. 

A small winking light shone on the sea 
and we circled this, turning left. The 
moon shone through in patches to reveal 
a choppy sea whipped up by a forty-mile- 
an-hour gale. The left wing seemed 
definitely odd, and it was most difficult 
to straighten up on our course. 1 men- 
tioued this to the navigator, who said; 
“ Oh yes—when I was getting the dinghy 
ready I noticed that a bit of fabric bad 
come off the wing.” 

Later I learned that he had wisely kept 
to himself the full extent of the damage 




ThM* ptioto9rapa* IKustrata (h« dramatic atory told tn thia papa by a Naw Zaalaadar aorving la tho R.A.F. Tafcan after tha aafa ratura af 
tha aaroplana—an Armatrong-Whltwortb Whitlay " baavy bombar—ena wendara anew bow aay flying machino with wings thus battarad 
could stay In tha air, lat alono raaoh lia baaa. Foetunataly tha ailaran oontrol flaps on oaeh trailing odgo appoar undamaged, but avan ae it 
waa a fine faat of airmanehip that brought the ** Whitley ** home from over enemy territory. 

Photo*. Briltsh Ofeiel, Crova Cv/jTifU 
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which must have horriiied him at the 
time—the port wing was almost com¬ 
pletely stripped of fabric, and there was a 
large lump missing from the starboard 
one. This did not stO{> him working out 
a careful course for home. Three hundred 
and fifty miles to go. Flying at five 
hundred feet to avoid the high wind and 
to make things safer for a possible landing, 
we encountered a couple of rain-storms 
which we could not go under or around. 

After two-and>a-half hours of this the 
wireless operator obtained three good 
bearings from a station near the East 
Coast before our wireless ceased to 
function. Nearly an hour later we sighted 
land ahead and cleat weather. It was 
not long before we found an acrotlromc 
and landed at half-past three in the 
morning, never before so pleased to set 
our feet on the earth. There we had a look 
at the wings and almost died of fright. 

However, the experience had not all 
been ours. AYe were soon talking with 
others who bad been on the same trip: 
in one machine the tail gunner’s eyebrows 

I Saw The ‘ Admiral 


became frozen up when tbe aircraft was 
at twenty-one thousand feet, where 
there were 72 degrec-s of frost. They bad 
also run into this electrical storm and 
had seen the weird blue flashes playing 
around the wing tips and guns, and some 
bigger flashes which lit up the whole 
aircraft. 

Two of the gunners of the other 
machines .suffered from frostbitten fingers 
and another pilot described what he 
called a firework display, such as was 
seen by pilots in the last war: “ flaming 
onions ”—green balls of fire coming up 
from the grouud as though someone were 
throwing cricket balls up at a terrific 
s])ood. He was able to avoid these and 
watch them fly harmlessly by into the 
clouds. This particular machine encoun¬ 
tered terrific headwinds at the height it 
was flying—up to eighty miles an hour 
from the we.st. Because of this it took 
many hours to reach home. They landeil 
in daylight with a broken wireless, having 
navigated the whole of the way back 
with a sextant. 

Graf Spec ’ Attacked 


The first big naval engagement of the war was the battle of the River 
Plate, fought on December 13 between the German pocket battle¬ 
ship “ Graf Spec ” and ibc British cruisers “ Exeter,” ” Ajax.” 
and “Achilles ” (see pages 526-530). The following actual eye- 
A'itness account of the action is reprinted from ” The Star.” 


A DRAMATIC account of the battle 
between the “ Omf Spec ” and the 
British cruisers was given by a director 
of the Havas News Agency, who was on 
board the French liner “ Formose." 

“ 1 left Le Havre on November 11 for 
Rio Plata/* he said. 

“ As we entered the lost .stage of the 
voyage the * Forniosc ’ intercepted a 
message from the ‘ Graf Spec ’ warn¬ 
ing the cruiser * Ajax ’ to pick up the 


crew of a British cargo l>oat she had just 
sunk. The message did not give the 
position where the sinking had taken 
place. 

“ A few minutes later a neutral ship 
signalled the position of the ‘ Graf Spec.’ 
The German warship wa.« ap])arent]y then 
only 30 miles from the ‘ Formosc,’ travel¬ 
ling at some 24 knots. 

“ Our commander, Captain Baton, 
immediately changed our course and 



OapUtn LsngftdsrfT, of tho Admiral Oral Spoo,” oeuttlod hio ship la aeoordaneo with 
ordora racalvodirom Borlln. Ha la aoon abova, waaring hla Iron Oroaa, on a tug at Baonoa 
Alraa, aurroundod by mambara of hla arow. Hla ohoarful domaanour daaa not auggoot 
that ha had board tha opinion of Naval naon of many nattono on hla ahip'a and. 

Pkdo, AitosiaUi Prm 



Captain Stubba waa In command of tha 

10,000 ton rofrigorator ahip " Doric Star,*' 

which wao tha largaat of tho Oral Spaa’a ’* 

victimo. Hla own ctory Ic told in pagagCt. 

I'kcto, O.PM. 

sought the shelter of the coa-st. The 
danger wa.s kept a strict secret from the 
jiassengers. 

“ The ‘ Gruf Spec’s ’ position was again 
signalled throe hours later at 1 p.m., this 
time approaching the coa.st at a reduced 
sj>ecd, apparently making for Montevideo. 

“ At 6 p.m. wc were within sight of tho 
Uruguayan coast. Almost at the same 
moment wc sighted the ‘ Graf Sjiee.’ She 
was sailing parallel with us, and soon 
afterwards fired four shots —at whom we 
could not see. She continued parallel 
with us for some 10 miles, reducing her 
speed and seeming to watch the ‘ For- 
mose.’ 

“ Most of the pns.«enger8 were still 
unaware of the nationality of the ship 
and thought she was having gunnery 
practice. 

“ At 7.30 p.m. we saw another warship 
a long way out to sea, but approaching 
at a great speed. She was a British 
cruiser,‘and she opened fire on the German. 

“ The first shell niis.sed the ‘ Graf Spec,’ 
but the range was then rectified, and the 
second shot took her fair and square in 
the stem. The cruiser then threw out a 
xmoke screen to hide herself, and took up 
the chase at full speed. 

“ The ‘ Graf Spec,’ surprised by the 
sudden attack, increa.scd her speed and 
replied with a volley of four shots, all of 
which fell wide. Taking advantage of 
her hesitation, the cruiser pre.ssed the 
attack without allowing her the slightest 
breathing space. 

“ When night fell, about 8.30, the 
Graf Spee ’ was still firing shells, seem¬ 
ingly at random, and she disappeared 
into the darkne&s still pursued. 

“ At 10.15 a.m. on December 14 wc 
sailed in to the quayside at Montevideo, 
passing within ICD yards of the damaecd 
‘ Graf Snee.’ ” 
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We Were Prisoners On the ‘ Graf Spee ’ 

On board the "Graf Spee ” as prisoners were the captains of six 
British merchant ships, who were uncomfortaMy aware of the action 
although they saw nothing of it. These accounts are due to the 
" Daily Express,” Reuters, and British United Press. 


/^AiTArx STi'Bn-*, of the Doric Star,” 
said: * It was alvout six o’clock in 
the niorniiif; when a German officer came 
down and said, 'Gentlemen, I’m afraid 
we’ll have to leave you to your own 
dcvicc.s.’ We di«ln’t know what ho 
nn‘unt. 

■' Our quurterH wore pretty cramjjcd, 
rif'ht under otic of the ‘ Graf Spec’s ’ gun 
turrets. 

” Then we hcanl the roar of kuiw in 
the distance and we knew that our lads 
had spotted the Xuxi battleship. 

" Next minute the ‘ Graf Spoe ’ rolled 
drunkenly. There Wii.s a tremendous 
crash over our lieads. She bad opened 
fire. 

We. thought it wouhl never end. We 
counted 17 bits ulriigethcr on the ' Graf 
Sja*!'.’ Did we cheer and aing I 

■’ ft was the stratigest position I’ve ever 
known in my 40 years at sea. 

" Some fcllow.s were cool. They bad 
begun shaving Wfore the battle started— 
and they went on .shaving. 

" I hai! a sore throat and was gargling 
when a fragment of shell tore into our 
quarters, ft did not hurt anyone, but it 
made me swallow my gargle. 

■* The worst |Mirt of all was when the 
‘ Graf SjH’c’s ’ guns just overhead fired. 
It wa.H like an earthquake. 

“ The bc.st part was when the German 
officer finally came down and said, 
‘ Gentlemen, the war ia over for you. 
We have just entered Montevideo har¬ 
bour.’ 

” That, we knew, meant a British 
victorj-.” 


Captain (!hArle.s Pottinger, of the 
steamer ” Ashlca,” which was captured 
on October 7, said : 

We were trratisl fine on board the 
“ Graf Sjx-e.” Once her connnamler told 
me he was proud to say that not a single 
British life bad be<'n lost by his exfiloitK. 

Mostly we prisoners playetl rummy 
and sat around, talked and smoked. 
The Germans let ii.s keep our money when 
wc were capture<l, and ullowe4l u-s to buy 
cigarettes from their ship’s stor<*s. 

Late on Tue.s4lay (December 12), while 
I was exerci.sing with Captain Stubbs, of 
the ** Doric Star,” I notieisl an atmo¬ 
sphere of unusual teiLsion on boanl. 
Officers began hurriedly inspecting gun 
statioirs and controls. 



Oaptain OtisrlM Oevt, ma*t«r of th« Mink 
•rltUh tankor *' AtHoa Sti*ll *' wm an tka 
“ Oral Spaa » during tha batlla (aaa p. SdS). 










Captain katiingar at tka Aahiaa," anoihar 
ot tha " Oraf Spaa’s " vtoUma alaa kaard tha 
battia from within tha Oarman ahip. 

J’hoM, G.P.V. aad PUn^i .Y«ai 


(Moving avt of Mantavidaa Itarbour gaaa tha" Oraf Spaa ” on whatwaa to prava har laattour- 
nay. In tha foraground at thia ramarkabla photograph, wiralaaaad acroaa tha world, la 
tha “ Oral Soaa,*' whila bahind ia tha ** Taooma ” which (tad {uat rafuallad bar. To tha laft 
la a anay paokad with aoactatara. 
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A young lieutenant who had been par* 
ticulaTly friendly to us all walked by at 
that moment, and, while I never expected 
a reply, I asked him what was the matter. 
Turning and eyeing me severely, he 
observed, “ We are expecting an attack, 
and 1 admire the courage of men who 
plan to attack the " Graf Spee' with 
such little ships.” 

About five o’clock on Wednesday 
moraing the hurry and scurry stopped. 
Most of the prisoners thought that the 
sudden lull wa> due to the fact that the 
danger was past, and many of us dozed. 
I must have slept several hours, but it 
seemed like five minutes later when a roar 
woke me. 

Commands began to come through the 
loudspeaker. The “ Graf Spee’s ” engine 
revolutions changed from a steady thud 
to an almost continuous roar .... Sud¬ 
denly 1 felt the ship shudder slightly, 
and a great roar of onlcrs broke out 
again. This must have been the 
“ Exeter’s ” first hit. 

For the next forty minutes there was 
pandemonium. Wc listened, counting the 
roars as the “ Graf Spee ” fired. When 
the count went pa.st twenty wc knew the 
Germans had run into .something big. 

We felt the dull thud.s that followed 
every time the British shells found a 
mark. 1 don’t know whether any of us 
was afraid to die. 1 do know that if ever 
I was afraid of death it was then. It’s 
one thing to pass out during illness; it’s 
different when you feel fit and strong to 
be faced with the pro.-<poct of drowning 
slowly behind a locked steel cabin door. 

The firing stopped as suddenly as it 
had started. It seemed obvious that the 

Graf Spee ” must have sunk whatever 
enemy he had faced. 

Ahhough normally 1 am not very 
religious, I dropped on my knees to pray. 
1 couldn’t say what 1 prayed for—whether 
it was for my own safety or for the poor 
lads I thought must have gone down. 

Captain Dove, of the “ Africa Shell,” 
revealed a tribute that one German bad 
paid to the British. 


“ After the battle,” he .said, “ Captain 
Hans Langsdorff, commander of the 
‘ Graf Spee,' called roe to the bridge and 
said, ‘ Your cruisers made a very gallant 
fight. When people fight like that, all 
personal enmity is lost. Those British arc 
hard.’” 

Captain Dove added that another officer 
said to him : “ You fellows have been 
prisoners here for quite a while. Now it 
looks as if it’s our turn.” 

“ I was treated all right on board,” 
Captain Dove added. “ I even struck up 
a friendship W'ith the commander, who 
instructed a tailor to make me heavier 
clothes owing to the cold weather. 

When the battle started ye.sterday 
they bolted the door, and I did not know 
what was happening until 1 heard the 
* Graf Spec's' guns and felt the impact 


Deccin’oer 2 the 9,5(Xl*ton Gennan 
liner “ Wutuasi ” was scuttled by 
her captain after being interce]>tcd by 
’planes of the South African Sea Defence 
Force. 

Captain Stumer, who is now a prisoner 
in South Africa, said that his ship was 
not l>ound for Germany when she was 
sighted. 

The reason he fired the ship was that 
” It is the unwritten law of the sea that 
a captain never allows his command 
to &ll into enemy hands." 

When a South African military aero¬ 
plane demanded the name of the ship he 
realised that there was no chance of 
escape and played for time, meanwhile 
provisioning lifeboats with two weeks' 
supplies and mustering the passengers 
on deck. 

The j)a.ssengers’ quarters were then 
set on fire, the seacocks opened, the 
Nazi flag run up and the crew and 
^MSiScngcrs swung out in their lifeboats. 


of the British shells upon the ship’s hnlL 

“ It was a funny feeling. We wanted 
the ‘ Graf Spec ’ to be sunk, but we 
couldn’t help wondering what would 
happen to us.” 

Captain Dove said that the German 
battleship thought she was near some 
cargo ships when she sighted the cruiser 
“ E.xeter.” 

" The order to man action stations was 
sounded. I and my colleagues were 
locked up in the mess deck. The ‘ Graf 
Spee ’ oi^ened fire and the ‘ Exeter ’ 
immediately replied. According to our 
reckoning the 'Graf Spec’ was hit at 
least 16 tirac-s. 

“ Wc playcxl card.s, including bridge, 
throughout the battle. One shell exploded 
near us, and wc kept splinters of it as 
souvenirs.” 


“ I knew from the experience of the 
French liner ‘ Paris ’ that the best j)laco 
to act fire to the liner was in the wood- 
panelled passengers cabins and the 
corridors," said Captain Stamcr. 

“ When the aeroplane ordered me to 
recall the boats or take the. oonsequcncca 
it was too late to turn hu<‘k as the ship 
was blazing below decks. 

" In any rose I would not have turned 
liaek as I was dctorniined that my ship 
should not be captured. 

" We were only in the lifebojitH an 
hour Wforc we were all picked up by u 
British warship. Wc could not have 
l)cen better treated by the Royal Navy. 
The captain gave me a much-needed 
drink and the pas.sengers were given coffee 
and food. My crew also received every 
attention. 

" The lifeboats made good speed in the 
stiff wind; we must have looked like a 
Saturday afternoon regatta," ceucliuled 
Captain Stamrr with a laugh. 


I Scuttled My Ship to Avoid Capture 

When stopped on the high seas by British warships or 'planes many 
German merchant ships were scuttled to avoid capture. The graphic 
story of one such incident among many that have astonished the 
world is here reproduced by arrangement with Reuter's Agency 



Above ie the •,SOO-ton Qermen liner " Wntueei,” whoee enU ie deecribed by her onpUin In thie p«o*. as ehe wee eeen nfter her eea-coeke hsd been 
open and the Are, etnrted by her onptnln'e orders, was bisxino florooly. Tho '* WstussI ” was tho ssvontoonth Oormmn msrohsnt ship to bo 
oeutllod to avoid csptwrs. Whon tho sinking of tho " OoJumbas " on Dooombor It brought tho numbor up to It, tho total tonnngo lost by ths 

Nazis In this wav was 1I4.e37. Pkoto. Cenlrai 
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Russia Unmasked by the Cartoonist’s Pencil 



**Ottr AmbaMModor Can^t Come^WiH I Do?** 

FremAlu '* Omtly Minor " 


wcil-nigh anivcnal horror which the invaaioD of FuiUnd by 
Kassia engendered is reflected by the cartoons that appeared 
in newspapers ali over the world. Two, typical of hundreds of 
others, are reproduced in this p^c, while the third of our selection 
shows with biting truth the only court in which Hitler could get a 



"NOT floimi" 


verdict of ** Not guilty.’ 


From Ik* “ Uelbourn* Arfiti' 
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OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


Thursday, December 14, t939 

German pocket battleship " Admiral Graf 
Spec/’ badly damaged, took refuge the 
preening night in Montevideo harbour, and 
was granted permission to stay for 48 hours. 
Five Jltitish cruisers waited outside harbour. 

Five Messerschmitt fighters shot down 
in air battle over Heligoland Bight. German 
wur»hips joined in attack on British aircraft. 
R.A.b'. lost three machines. 

Admiralty announced loss of H.M. de¬ 
stroyer " Duchess “ by collision with another 
British warship. 

H.M. irawlw " William Hallett ” sunk by 
mine. 

Soviet Union expelled from League of 
Rations. 

Kew Uossian drive reported in Petsarao 
region. Finns claimed success in central 
" waistline " area. 

French communique announced sha^ 
engagements between reconnaissance unite 
la the Vosges and along the Blics. 

Premier stated that approximately 2.too 
ofheers and ether ranks lost their lives in first 
three months of war. During the same time 
there were 2,975 road deaths m Great Uritain. 

Friday, December 15 

British forces oS Memtevideo joined by 
French battleship “ Dunkerque." The 
*' Oni Spee " reiwrted to have been given 
imtU 11.30 p.m. on Saturday to leave. 

fl.A.F. machinos bombed enemy sea* 

8 lane bases of Borkum, Nordemey and Sylt 
uri^ night of 14-15. 

Films withdrew from Salmijaervi in Arctic 
after blowing up nickel mines. Red armies 
aaid to be routed north of Lake Ladoga. 

Paris announced encounters between ad¬ 
vanced units in regions immediately west of 
the Vosges. 

Prime Minister went to France to visit 
the li.E.F. 

H.M. trawler " James Ludford ’’ mined. 
British tanker " Inverlaae" reported mined. 
Belgian steamer " Rosa " sunk ofi North- 
East Coast. 

Norwegian steamer '* Foeina" sunk by 
mine off Scotland. 

British tanker " AtbeltempUr " damaged 
by enemy action. 

German ships " Duesseldorf" and "Adolf 
Leonbardt" scuttled by their crews. 

Saturday, December 16 

Reported from Montevideo that_U)e 
" was getting up steam, 
auowcd by Uruguay said to 
extended. 

Finns continued to hold their own 

except in extreme north. There was a 
successful Finnish counter-drive in Suomos- 
salmi district and area immediately north of 
Lake Ladoga. 

French communiqui reported repulse of 
enemy raid on French post east of the 
Moselle. 

.. 6nc British and four neutral sbiM reported 
mined: British steamer "Amble," Norwegian 
steamCT.s " Ragni" and " H. C. Flood.” 
Sw^ish vessel " Uniis.” Greek steamer 
" Germaine." 

Germu merchant ship " Teneriffe " scut¬ 
tled after beii^ intercei^ed. 

Count Cianb spoke in the Italian Chamber 
onTtalian formgn policy. 

Sunday, Oocember / 7 

Mr. Chamberlain continued his tour of the 
British area in France. 

** Graf Spee” scutCisd, by Hitler’s 
orders, five miles outside Montevideo. 
Crew previously taken off by German tanker 
" Tacoma " and launches. 

Reposted that there had been an increase 
in activity of GenRm^'recoQnaUsance parties 


on the Western Front, and that British 
troops in Maginot Line had suffered 
their first casualties. 

Enemy aircraft appeared at several 
points off British coast. Anti-aircraft guns 
opened fire in Humber district and fighters 
w'cre seen to engage the enemy. 

R-A.F. carried out further raids on 
German seaplane bases of Nordemey and Sylt. 

Finns .standing fast on two fronts : Karelian 
isthmus and central " waistline ” area. 

First contingent of Canadian Forces landed 
in Britain. 


^ THE POETS & THE WAR I 

XIII I 

MORE THAN A POUND 
OF FLESH 
Br Wiu.i.tJi Bus.<i 

" Onlv ten thousand of your brolhers 
<{oad ; 

"Of those whose death I planned but 
five per cent! 

" Thank your kind I,eader ! ” Thus 
the Iy«der said. 

Shakespeare’s Jew with leas had 
been content. 


Yet 
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Graf 
Time limit 
have been 


British motor-ship " Serenity ” and trawler 
" New Choice" sunk off East Coast by 
bombs and machine-guns from Nazi 
'planes. Britisli aircraft drove off raiders. 

Admiralty announced tliat five officers 
and 56 ratings of H.M.S. "Exeter” were 
killed in action on December 13. 

Commodore Har¬ 
wood, in command 
of British action 
against " Graf S(>ee," 
awardeil. K.C'.H. and 
promoted Rear- 
Admiral. Captains of 
" Ajax," " Achilles ” 
and '■ E.xeter " ap¬ 
pointed C.B. 

Battle -cruiser 
" Renown " and air¬ 
craft - carrier " Ark 
Royal" arrived, at 
Rio do Janeiro. 

Moscow irisued long 
and abusive reply to 
I,eague’s resolution 
expelling Russia. 

tAor\day, Dec. 18 

Captain and some 
of crew of *’ Graf 
Spee" landed at 
Buenos Aires. Four 
others arrested by 
Uruguayan autbon- 
ties, charged with 
blowing up their ship. 

Fierce air battle 
over Heligoland 
Big he. Twelve 
Messerschmitt 
fighters shot down. 

Seven British bombers 
failed to retura. 

Admiralty an¬ 
nounced that a Ger¬ 
man cruiser of 
Koeln class had been 
sunk off mouth of 
Elbe by H.M. sub¬ 
marine " Ursula.” 

Russians made 
sudden advance on 


Pectmitr 29/A, 1939 

Arctic front with massed infantry, tanks and 
bombers, and reached Pitkaejaervi. New 
Soviet attack on Karelian isthmus also 
reported. 

German troops reported to be massing on 
Luxemburg frontier. 

Admiralty supplied details of exploits 
of H.M. submarine "Salmon," announced 
on I^eccmber 13. Besides one enemy cruiser 
sunk, two were damaged. 

.Announced that only 10 ships out of 1,100 
entering or leaving ports Itad been lost 
round British coasts during first ten days 
of December. 

Confirmwl that German steamer " Anti- 
ochia" was scuttled during November. 

Admiralty and Air Ministry issued joint 
statement on attacks by enemy aircraft 
with bombs and machine-gun fire on merchant 
and fishing vessels in North Sea. 

Tuesday, December 19 

Prime Minister returned from visit to 
B.E.I'., after meeting of Supreme War 
Giuncii in Paris. 

Further l<us.siao advance in north-east of 
Finland, threatening highway to Arctic and 
rearguard of Finnish troops near Petsamo. 

Hclsinski and other coastal towns bombed 
by Soviet aircraft. 

Russian battleship reported sunk by 
Finnish batteries at Koivisto. 

German liner *' Columbia " scuttled 300 
miles off U.S. coast. 

Marked activity of contact units rcportwl 
from Western Front. 

Eleven more cases of bombing and machine- 
gunning of fishmg trawlers made known. Of 
these. " Active " and " Zealous ” were sunk. 

British steamer " City of Kobe " sunk by 
mine after surv'iving bombs and bullets from 
aircraft. 

Three neutral ships reported sunk through 
enemy action : Norwegian steamer 
" Glitrmell " ; Danish steamers "Jytte" 
and ” Bogoe." 



COMRAQESHtW- ** Oa lortfi and praaoh tha Beetharhoed of 
MankHKi to tha wericara of tha world i" 

Fnm Iht cartoon by Sir BtritarJ PartTtige. By ptrmiciion of tk* 
proprietors of “ Punch " 





